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AUCTIONS 
OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Trustees, and Private Owners).— 


NTIQUE 
Executors, 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 


Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). «Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty). Tel.: 
ffair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ts, Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD., 

will hold the following SALE by AUCTION 

at their Galleries, 

72, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 

THE FIRST PORTION of the 








May. 6622. 
WELL-KNOWN 


COLLECTION OF OLD ENGLISH POTTERY, etc. 
formed by the late LOUIS GAUTIER, Esq. (to be 
sold by Order of the Executors), JAN. 27th, 28th. 


Catalogues of above Sale p.f. 3d. each (prepaid), 
UTTICK & SIMPSON LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 

Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


PERSONAL 
NTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNITURE, 
CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 
NTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 
DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc., BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & SON, LTD., ag a British Firm 
‘Est. 1772). 5-7, King Street, . James's, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: White ay 5275.) 
ADMINTON : A REMINDER for after the war. 
JAQUES BADMINTON RACKETS give 
Satisfaction. Hand-made by craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTC, makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795. Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 
AGS !—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1. (next door Fenwick’s.) 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351, 
AND RUGS ot distinction purchased. 
st prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists, 
168, Brompton Rd., S.W.3. Ken. 9878, (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 97, New 
Bond St.. W.1. MAYfair 7008. 
ARS WANTED. SPIKINS, 
Twickenham, require to 
one American car over 16 h.p. 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage under 20,009. Tel.: Popesgrove 1035. 
HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath. 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
LOCKS, Watches, Jewellery, Clockwork Con- 
trollers, Gramophones, etc. Repaired by 
experienced workmen. Enquiries welcomed.— 
HUGHES, (Ground Floor) 58, Victoria St., S.W.1. 
Tel. : ViCtoria 0134. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, 














Heath Road. 
purchase at once 
and one 8-12 h.p. 





GOLD, EMERALDS, 





SAPPHIRES. ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65. New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 

OUNTAIN PENS repaired, all makes; speedy 


service. Old pens and parts purchased.— 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 14, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
GOVERNESS AND RALLI 
Show condition. 
HEYMAN, 
SLO. 8161 
NVISIBLE MENDING, Burnt, 
eaten garments (except 
Mended in one week. 


CARTS, 40-80 Gns, 
Also harness. On rail.— 
2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 


torn and moth- 
Knitwear) Invisibly 
Send or call. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended. — BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 
ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street. 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 


EWELLERY, GOLD and SILVERWARE are 
now commanding unprecedentedly high prices. 
ASPREY'’S strongly advise owners who have any 
kind of dispose of to take advantage of the 
present demand. Now is definitely the best time 
to SELL, and you are quite safe in sending parcels 
by registered post to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 
‘NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman. and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5 Carlos P ‘lace, w.1. 
IFE-LIKE portraits and miniatures can be 
painted from valued photographs, by well- 
known R.A. exhibitor. Moderate fees.—Box 697. 


AN, age 37 (Lecturer London University) 

wishes make acquaintance country people 
who could receive him as paying guest occasional 
short periods.—Box 703. 


URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 


AY OID FURS got by torture. Write for Fur 

Crusade leaflet, which also tells how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely.—_MAJOR 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, _Towcester. 


RE YOU INTERESTED in 

survival after death. Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place. London, S.W.7. 


evidence of 


55, Berners Street, W.1. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 
PERSONAL 
QMenst SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
pre SMOKERS.—Owing to briar shortage, 
have your old pipes HYGIENICALLY cleaned, 
scraped and renovated and made sweet for many 
months, 2 - per pipe (any make), plus 6d. postage 
(any quantity). Foul pires injure health. Also 
all REPAIRS, new mouthpieces, etc.—ASTLEYS 
109, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. 
ECONSTRUCTION. Landowners’ post-war 
problems examined and recommendations 
made. Copies 1/- post free from THE LAND 
UNION, 15, Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 
OLLS-ROYCE and BENTLEY. You cannot 
afford—whether buying or selling—to over- 
look the advantage of consulting the largest 
officially appointed retailers —JACK BARCLAY 
LTD., 1213, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
ABLE COATEE, Natural Russian, 23 inches 
long, excellent condition. Valued at £1,500. 
Might accept £750. Seen London. No dealers.— 
Box 700. 
OUTH-EASTERN IRONWORKS and Engineers 
are prepared to produce Agricultural or other 
Implements, and seek new lines for post-war 
production.—Box 642. 
UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—-MRS. GORDON, 
Cumberlana Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2 
AXES on land and property. Are you paying 
too much? THE LAND UNION, 15, Lower 
Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, gives free legal advice to 
members. 
NCLE JACK. Thanks for asking. Ebe Bath 
Luxuries, please. You can get them at the 
chemist’s.—EILEEN. 
ARING & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture. Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 











Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 
£ FOR SALE 

ARPET. Magnificent first-quality washed 

Chinese Carpet in as new condition. Unusu- 


ally beautiful pastel colouring and unique design. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. Size 1lft. 6in. by 
9ft. 3in. Price £225. To view, telephone London 
AMBASSADOR 1549 after 5.30 p.m. 


LASS DUCK BOOK-ENDS, large ‘crystal), 
20.-; small (green or blue), 10-; small 
\crystal) 76.—ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford- 


on-Avon, Wilts. 
ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in country- 
side Tweeds made to measure, £5. Send 3d. for 
patterns. REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 
LADEs’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in., 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately, 5 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM MONO17, W.C.1. 
TAMPS ! Early British Colonials._Selections 
superb copies sert on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms j of cat. price. Alsosome Mint and 
superb used moderns.—"'K,’’ 6, Westhill Rd., S.W.18 
i 


SKIN RUG, beautifully matched, 





large, soft, perfect condition. £25. Write— 

Box 704. 
ELEPHONE WIRE, cheaper than string. 
Faulty, insulated, waterproof, suitable for 
fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 55/- (carriage 
paid) per mile coil, immediate delivery. Sample 
against stamp.—Write Dept. 6, cio STREETS, 


6, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
WEEDS. Your favourite Suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel Tweed from 
£5 2s. Send 3a. for patterns. — REDMAYNE, 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 





FASHION AND BEAUTY 


COlFFURE. An enchanting *“‘CORONET OF 
CURLS,”’ with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. (A pattern of 
your hair will enable me to quote you the cost.) 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR 
MAISON GEORGES, 
3840, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only adress) 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 
RENCH DRESSMAKER, perfect cut and 
finishing; remodelling.—MRS. LEECH, 18, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 5582, 


URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 

repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 23256. 


MS* COAT. Opportunity to purchase up-to- 
date model reasonably. Beautiful furs. 
fashioned by artist—Box 415. 

O COUPONS! New Frocks for old. 
remodelling. Ladies’ 
—BETTY DAWSON, 

fecenen 5178. 

ERSIAN LAMB Coat for disposal. 
and excellently cut. 

able price.—Box 400 : 

EMODELLING. SAVE MONEY. 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, 

Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel.: MAY. 1651. 


HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY, 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 27, 
Museum 2273. 


Expert 
own materials made 
127 Oxford Street, W.1. 


As new 
Will accept very reason- 
EVA 
at 4, 


Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
2 EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surrour dings, at a moderate price. 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management). 


* Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 
B OURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5 gns. 
RYNSIENCYN, THE MENAI HOTEL offers 
accommodation during the winter months at 
five guineas per week, with sporting facilities 
including shooting. The hotel is situated in the 
south-west corner of Anglesey on the shores of 
the Menai Straits, and can easily be reached from 
Bangor or Caernarvon Stations in Caernarvon- 
shire. Reply to the MANAGER or telephone: 
Brynsiencyn 17. 
ROWBOROUGH. 
CREST HOTEL 
‘A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped, first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All weather tennis 
court. Litt. Central heating throughout. 





SUSSEX. 


ROWBOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL. 
Telephone: 496. 


yn the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 


100 Bedrooms. 8 Acres Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 


First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 


XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20,- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.’’ 


Bones. 
MASCOT HOTEL 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1 
So quiet yet so central. Welbeck 9271 
OPENED JAN. 1 


HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86 Cromwell Rd., Gloucester Rd., S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322 


ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 


This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Gas fires, hot water and 
telephones in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms5and6gns, en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive 
as possible. 


My Pavurst SUSSEX. 


THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 


Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Tel. No.: Midhurst 10 
NEW FOREST. ‘‘GOLDEN HIND,’’ HYTHE. 

Mine Host BARRY NEAME, 18 Beds (allh. and 
c.). 6 bathrooms, 2 private suites. Golf, riding, 
Station: Brockenhurst. Taxi. Tel.: Hythe 2164 
ORTH DEVON. Retreat and Rest Home. 
Facilities for study, meditation, research, 
rest, recuperation.—Write for brochure, ‘The 

Order of the New Day,’’ The Old Vicarage, Peters 
Marland, near Torrington. ” 

ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 





Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and ¢. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT 
CONSIDERATION. Tel. : 214111. 


ALTON-ON-THAMES. A delightful Double 
Room will soon be available at Wayside 
Hotel, Station Avenue (near station and buses). 
Excellent food and service. For other acccm- 
modation, holidays, etc. Phone: Walton 129. 
ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM ‘“‘CLEVELANDS”’ 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel. : 
TINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. 
St. Peter Street. 


Northam 200. 
In old-world 
Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’Tel 31. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
RADE “A” FARMER, 33, having sold farm, 
requires post as Manager, 500 to 3,000 acres; 
life experience arable, stock, highly mechanised 
farming. Exceptional references. Good house 
essential._F. LUKIES, Hilltop, Hatfield Heath, 
Bishops Stortford, Herts. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 


Mé42RIED ‘COUPLE required for Berkshire, 
chauffeur-mechanic and wife cook-house- 
keeper, lady’s maid or housemaid. Only fully 
experienced well-recommended applicants ccn- 
sidered. Good wages.—Full particulars first letter 
to Box 651. 
MA428IED COUPLE required for Berkshire. 
Houseman with knowledge of valeting; 
wife lady’s maid, parlourmaid or housemaid. 
Good wages.—Fullest particulars of experience 
first letter, to Box 652. 











GARDENING 
CLOCHE CULTIVATION is the proved b: 


year round. Write for particulars to- day. 
CHASE, LTD., 9, The Grange, | Chertsey. 





GA®DENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTS 


Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927.—GEo} 


est wa 
of doubling output, getting an extra crop = 
season, ensuring the finest Vegetables the w); 


- ’ 


G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, Ken: 


RISH SEED POTATOES, ex Western po 
Selected stocks English once-grown, ex Li 
Shropshire, etc. Stocks on hand at branc 
throughout season._J. E. ENGLAND & s( 
(Head Office), Wellington, Shropshire. 
at Holbeach, Ely, Cardiff, Bristol, etc.) 
AVING STONE. Quantity old ‘London ¥ 
rectangular Paving Stone for Sale.—WIL 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: ° 
@cotcH SEED POTATOES. Vigorous certi 
stocks from best districts at controlled pri 
Good range of varieties now available for pre 
or later delivery.—J. E. ENGLAND & SO 
Ladyoank, Fife. 
HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., Syst 
Leicester, were for many years previou 
the war, the largest makers of Hard Lawn Ter 
Courts in Great Britain. They will have exp 
and material ready for further work the mon 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some of the lead 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Rotation | 
for Post-War Orders for NEW and repairs 
existing Courts. Would you like them to put y 
name down for early post-war attention ? 1 
puts you under no obligation. E.-T.-C. Red 
Green Top Dressings are still available. 
YEGETABL .E and Flower Seeds of QUALIT 

we do the experimenting; not you !—W. 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 
WANTED 
DDERS, CALCULATORS, | 
and SAFES, etc. 
prices.—TAYLORS, 
Holborn 3793. 
APPAREL. 








“TYPEWRITE 
, wanted for CASH. High 
74, Chancery Lane, Lond 


Highest prices returned for 


sarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Clo 
Private owners may send wit 
DYMOND Ah 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers, (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gr« 


ing of all kinds. 


safety to Dept. C. L. JOHNSON, 


Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, 
children’s unwarted clothing forwarded 


(Brancl 


& 


2m3aokR 


wn 


gent’s and 


MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 


GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS. TE 





3470, are immediately examined and postal ord« rs 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 


remaining intact for one week. In event 


of 


dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 


such intimation, together with P.O., goods 
immediately returned (carriage paid to send 
Highest prices given. Established 30 yee 
Evening wear not accepted. 
RIGIDAIRES. 
Radios, 


Hoovers, 
any condition purchased.—Write 


are 
er). 
Ars. 


Washing Machines, 


or 


phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1. (Wel. 9825, 


Wel. 9388); 53, High St., Slough (Tel.: 
ODEL AND TOY 
Clockwork or Steam, large or small out 
wanted; also Meccano and other construct 
outfits and anything of interest to the youn 
generation. Please state fully what you have 
price required; cheque by return. 
FOR SALE large stocks of the above; stamp w 
enquiries.—BOTTERILLS, 
High Street, Canvey, Essex. 


20885). 


RAILWAYS, Electric, 


fits 
10n 
ger 


and 
We also have 


ith 


Models Department, 


OSS BROS. & CO. LTD. will pay very satis- 


factory prices for good quality SADDLEI 
Bridles, Saddles (not side-sadales) etc., in g« 
condition.—20, King St., 
OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countr 
wanted for cash; also really good collectic 
Don’t send, write first. SEFI, PEMBERTON A 






Co., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
SECOND-HAND GUNS, Rifles, Revolve 
Pistols, Air Guns, Sports Equipme 


WANTED TO PURCHASE; best prices paid. 


RY. 
0d 


Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ies 
ons 
ND 


rs, 
nt 
A 


few second-hand Guns FOR SALE; also new 16b 


and 20b. single barrel ejector Gun, £9. City De 
for Home Guard Accessories, Revolvers, At 
matics. All repairs et City prices. Write 


list of Cartridge substitutes for crop protection 


CHAS. RIGGS & CO. Incorporating E. M. Re 
and Co., established 100 years), 
Street, London, E.C.2. 
~HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector & 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-mak« 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 


pot 


1to- 


for 


illy 


22, Wormwood 


uns 
for 


rs, 








ILVER WANTED for wedding present. Early 
Coffee Pot, Salver, or useful piece, plain and 
good condition. George I or II preferred.— 
EYRES, Wood Green, Fordingbridge. 
IMBERS (Standing Parcels). We are requiring 
Hardwood and/or Softwood Trees for essen- 
tial work. Offers from vendors, with particulars, 
will be appreciated. Large and/or medium 
parcels required. — N. G. & J. CLARK, LTD. 
(Registered Office), Somerset House, Readin«. 
LIVESTOCK 
HETLAND PONY, black mare. Child's pet, 
used riding and driving. Live out all yoar 
round. 45 gns. here.—MRS. LAWRENCE, Tar in, 
Chester. 
Wanted 
HITE FAVEROLLES, Cock and Four Hen. 0! 
Pullets wanted. State age, weight, © nd 
price.—ALFRISTON, 99, Foxley Lane, Pur’ ’y, 
Surrey. “ 
EDUCATIONAL 
ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHI! E, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inl nd 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for b ys 
and girls f.om 5 upwards. Advanced cou! ©s 
for the older students in languages, music, he 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation 0! 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and 1€ 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A °W 
bursaries available for children of parents 0 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2'.d. . 


“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulle 
and prospectus of world-famous course.—REG} 
INSTITUTE, (195 A), Palace Gate, W.8. 





OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 10. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


XCV. No. 2451. JANUARY 7, 1944 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
N THE CENTRE OF THE WARWICKSHIRE HUNT 


Stratford-on-Avon and Warwick 7 miles. Kineton Station 3 miles. 


MORETON PADDOX AND ABOUT 465 ACRES 
A COMPACT SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


Elizabethan-style Residence of mellowed brown Edgehill stone with Main Block facing south and two wings enclosing wide 
Courtyard. 300 ft. up with fine views to the south and west. 








lain Hall 22 ft. by 23 ft.; , : Beautiful Pleasure 
eat Hall 44 ft. by 22 ft.; Grounds including tepiary 
reception rooms, several ' and other ornamental gar- 


dens, bowling green, hard 
and grass tennis. courts, 
woodland gardens studded 
with rare trees and flowering 
shrubs. Walled kitchen 
garden of 4 Acres. 2 fine 
drive entrances and lodges. 
Stabling and loose boxes for 
over 30 horses. Garages. 
Little Paddox, secondary 
residence with 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms and 2 
quipment. Modern bathrooms. Detached garage. 
drainage. Company’s electric light. 


Home Farm with Modern House, first-class cow house and other buildings, model dairy. Laundry and cottage, 14 other mainly modern 
cottages and garden bothy. Electric light practically throughout. 
The mansion, stables and East Lodge are requisitioned. 7 other cottages and the kitchen gardens are also let. Rents received £917 p.a. 
Possession of Little Paddox and the Home Farm with about 426 acres at Lady Day. Tithe £51. Land Tax nil. 
The mansion is also extremely well adapted for Scholastic or Institutional uses or could be converted into a number of self-contained flats. 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE MIGHT BE PURCHASED WITH A SMALLER AREA 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (10,406) 


90 MILES WEST OF LONDON 
GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE AND OVER 1,000 ACRES 


About 1 mile (both banks) of Trout Fishing 
THE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, part of which is reputed to date from the XVIIth Century, 


k-panelled and with finely 
vulded ceilings. 13 princi- 
.l bedrooms, some decorated 
Adam style; 7 principal 
throoms; 12 staff rooms 
id 2 bathrooms; extensive 
mestic offices. Private 
chapel and organ loft. 
entral heating through- 
it. Co.’s electric light. 
| elephone. Luggage lift. 
rivate water supply. Fire 


ros 











stands 250 ft. above sea level on a sandy soil in a grandly timbered park with distant views, approached by two long avenue 
drives each with lodge at entrance. 


Entrance and inner halls, J large reception rooms, 20 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electric light. Ample water supply. Septic tank drainage. Stabling. Garages (rooms over). 
HOME AND 2 OTHER FARMS. SECONDARY RESIDENCE AND SEVERAL COTTAGES. 

THE PLEASURE GROUNDS include terraced lawn, hard tennis court, rose and formal gardens, woodland walks, park 
and plantations, kitchen garden and orchard. The 5-acre Lake provides Duck Shooting and Fishing. 
Hunting Golf and Shooting 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. The Farms are in hand. Residence under requisition. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (13,895) 











| ON A SPUR OF THE CHILTERN HILLS 


600 ft. up, facing South, with magnificent views. London 25 miles, with excellent train service. 
Part dating from the 





| XVIth Century, of small 
Elizabethan bricks and 
mullioned windows. 

An exceptional Property, 
| built regardless of ex- 
| pense, enjoying views over 
\ : wooded and pastoral 

country. 
Charming curtilage with 
dovecote, banqueting hall (65 
ft. by 20 ft., originally tithe 
barn), 3 other reception rooms 
11 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Co.’s electric light, power 
and water. Central heat- 
ing. Telephone. Modern 

drainage. 
e old gardens, stoneflagged terrace, sunk garden, herbaceous borders, prolific kitchen garden, grass courts. Good garage accommodation, loose boxes, 
-buildings for pedigree stock, dairy, 3 cottages, XVIIIth-century Farmhouse, capital range of farmbuildings; excellent pasture, arable and woodland. 

ABOUT 125 ACRES. Hunting with the Old Berkeley. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE AFTER THE WAR 
Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (12,751.) 














{0'lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. W.1.  - 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER Si., LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


_CASTLE ST., _CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT st a LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 








SUSSEX COAST ABOUT 12 MILES 


London 50 miles. Station 1 mile. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SUSSEX RESIDENCE 


BUILT OF BRICK AND TILED, WITH PLEASING ELEVATIONS AND 
COMMANDING PLEASANT VIEWS. 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Modern offices with every convenience. Main electricity and water. 


CENTRAL HEATING. EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS. 





5 COTTAGES. WELL-KEPT LAWNS AND KITCHEN GARDEN. SMALL 
FARMERY. 


IN ALL 40 ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION OF THE 
RESIDENCE 


Inspected and recommended by JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, 
London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) 





URGENTLY WANTED TO PURCHASE 


MESSRS. JACKSON STOPS AND STAFF 
FACE THE NEW YEAR WITH LONG LISTS OF CLIENTS AND APPLICANTS SEEKING TO PURCHASE 
COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES THROUGHOUT THE SOUTHERN HALF OF ENGLAND 


THERE IS ALSO A KEEN DEMAND FOR 


SMALLER RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES IN THE HOME COUNTIES AND WITHIN 
AN HOUR-AND-A-HALF BY TRAIN FROM LONDON 


IN MANY CASES VACANT POSSESSION CAN BE DEFERRED FOR FROM SIX 
TO TWELVE MONTHS AND FREQUENTLY UNTIL THE END OF THE WAR 


Owners of property wishing to take advantage of existing conditions and prices are invited to consult MEsSRs. JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8 


, Hanover Street, 
London, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7.) And at Northampton, Leeds, Yeovil and Cirencester. 











“oma WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 


WILTS—DUKE oF BEAUFORT’S HUNT | HERTS 


A CHARMING PROPERTY 
| CENTURIES OLD BUT WITH MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 


Entrance hall, lounge a pet: ’ ney oi ss 
(21 ft. by 19 ft.), cloak- a 
room and w.c., dining 
room, morning room, 
oak-panelled drawing 
room, domestic offices 
including servants’ hall 
and pantry, beautiful 
old oak carved stair- 
case, 6 principal 
bedrooms, the largest 
20 ft. by 17 ft. fitted 
with lavatory basins, 

| 3 or 4 servants’ bed- 

| rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Con- 














stant hot wat Elect 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE | a oe 
12 bedrooms, nursery, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. | : ; 
Electric light. Central heating. Stabling. Garage. Farmery. 3 Cottages. Garage and suitable Outbuildings and S Cottages. -" 
AREA EXTENDING TO 160 ACRES, INCLUDING PASTURE AND ARABLE PRETTY OLD-FASHIONED PLEASURE AND KITCHEN GARDENS (3 Acres) 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD i FOR SALE FREEHOLD ane Gam - 
Agents: WINKworTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (7028 Particulars from: WINKWORTH + Oe, 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 


6 miles from a town and railway station with express services to London. A mile from a village. 
Acommopious AND ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE, PART OF WHICH DATES FROM THE XVIItH CENTURY, WITH LATE ADDITIONS. The aspect is 
South and the Residence contains: 2 halls, 4 reception rooms (the 1 argest measuring 36 ft. by 30 ft.), cloakroom and lavatory, excellent domestic offices, including servants’ hall 
and man’s bedroom, 14 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. The House is well fitted, including central heating in most of the rooms. Range of outbuildings, including stable, garage and 
4cottages. THE GROUNDS ARE AN EXCEPTIONAL FEATURE AN D ARE WELL TIMBERED. Walled kitchen garden, second kitchen garden and greenhouses, Lake. Small 
park. IN ALL ABOUT 21 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR (the House is at present requisitioned). 
Full particulars of the Owner’s Agents: Messrs. WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Tel.: Grosvenor 3121. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


- 450 FEET UP ON A SOUTHERLY SLOPE OF THE COTSWOLDS 
Extensive and beautiful views. 2 miles from Main Line Station and important Town. Excellent ’bus service. 


An attractive Residence of brick 
and Cotswold stone with slate 
roof, in a sunny position. Hall, 4 
reception, 8 bedrooms, principal 
with lavatory basins (h. &c.), 4 bath- 
rooms. Domestic offices with maids’ 
sitting-room. Central heating. 
All main services. Telephone. 
2 double garages. Stabling of 6 loose 
boxes. Man’srooms. GROUNDS 
of about 44% ACRES with 2 tennis 
lawns, orchard, excellent kitchen 
garden, greenhouses, etc. 






































J FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. 
3 KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, a 
Pe hea S =. 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,730) ERT ENE A acacia 
SURREY. BOX HILL 3 MILES | NORTH DORSET 
bout 1 mile from Station with Electric Service to Town in about 40 minutes. In a charming and secluded a a 2 miles from a Market Town 
3 rowenta cute wnecenmerai. (is ra esti tu chads roe ; an ation. 
N ARC HITEC [-DESIGNED ¢ HAR AC TER HOUSE. beautifully appointed and A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF ABOUT 50 ACRES 
njoying magnificent views, built of mellowed brick with half-timbering and tiled with a well-appointed house of pleasing elevation, built of Devonshire stone and brick 
oof. The labour-saving accommodation comprises: Lounge hall, cloakroom, with tiled roof, and standing about 350 ft. up with South and East aspects ig 
recepti 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Domestic offices, witl aids’ sitting-roo ‘ : a ae grt lly Te eee eon and East aspects. It is 
» reception, 9 bed = sg nes tees, h maids’ sitting-room. approached through finely timbered parkland by a drive. 
Central heating throughout. All main services. Lounge hall, 3 Pe yg | 3 a‘. (emaciont anh fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. 
entral heating. 0.’s electric light and water. 
ara Double garage with room ieee Stabie. Stabling for 9, garage for 2 cars. 2 cottages and man’s rooms. 
RTISTIC GARDEN with ornamental pool, lawns, orchard, kitchen garden, ete., Grounds include flower, rose and rock gardens, 2 tennis lawns, herbaceous borders, 
About 1 ACRE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD | ee ae an eee, So. small plantation and pasture land. 
gents: Messrs. KNIGHT. F kK &RUTLEYV 9 eae, se 5 jit acant Possession after the war. 
\gents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanove r Square a 1. (40,658) | Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,468) 
i 34 miles north of London. Main Line Stations 1% and 3% miles. London 45 minutes. 
UF vg is - , Stabling and garage accommodation. 
Occupying a_ secluded position Cottage of 5 rooms. 
ibout 350 ft. above sea level on 
sand and gravel soil, facing south THE GROUNDS include grass tennis 
i with good views, the GEORGIAN court, lawns, excellent kitchen garden, 
tESIDENCE, which is built of brick orchard, paddocks and copses. 
with slate and lead roof, stands about 
\v0 yards back from the road, is About 4 ACRES 
pproached by a drive and comprises : 
ntrance hall, 3 reception rooms, ‘rf PRERF ™ 
illiards room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms PRICE FREEHOLD £5,250 
Companies’ electric light, power, Golf and hunting. Vacant posses- 
as and water. Telephone installed. sion of house and grounds on 
completion. 
Part central heating. Sole London Agents: Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
Main drainage. 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (10,314) 
Mayfai ane a . - Telegrams: 
vy ae 20, Galleries, Wesdo, London 
| 
NICHOLAS been 
Regent 0293/3377 1 a ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 
Reading 4441 Established 1882 ** Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
( ) 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 
HAMPSHIRE 
HAM PSHIRE. NEAR WINCHESTER. With grounds to river with yacht anchorage. 
1 7 
FOR SALE. WITH OCCUPATION AFTER WAR FOR SALE. MODERN HOUSE IN ELIZABETHAN STYLE 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 5 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main services. Garage. 
PRETTY GROUNDS AND WOODLAND, PIER, BOATHOUSE. 
Entirely modernised. Standing - 
in smal] well-timbered Park, 2% ACRES 
facing South. Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, ep ACCTIDATIC ae 
3 large reception rooms, FOR OCCUPATION OR INVESTMENT 
excellent offices. Main electric ESSEX COAST 
light and power. New central ‘ 
heating. Main water. 48 miles from London 
FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE of 1,750 ACRES, 
2 garages. Stabling. including the principal residence, with main services and central heating, garage, 
and stabling, man’s quarters, lodge entrance, 2 smaller houses, 3 farms, buildings, 14 
2 cottages. Old-world gardens. | cottages, small holdings, and some of the finest marsh grazings and wild-fow] shooting 
in the county, let and producing about £1,000 per annum, excluding the main residence 
23 ACRES | and sporting in hand. Offers invited for the freehold, or the residence and 40 acres 
would be sold separately. - Yard. Piccadilly, W 
‘ , . , Owner’s Agents: NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Messrs. NicHOoLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. wner’s Agents (REGent 0293 and 3377). . y 
JAMES STYLES WHITLOCK CHIPPING 
tt Be NORTON 
OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON - 
LONDON 50 MILES OXFORD CITY 5 MILES 
CHARMING MODERNISED QUEEN ANNE STYLE MAN UNDOUBTEDLY ONE OF THE FINEST EXAMPLES OF ELIZABETHAN 
tuned selthie a few mtniten’ vs oe melitensis ind ] peng cng ARCHITECTURE IN THE COUNTY OF OXFORDSHIRE 
uated ween & Sew minutes’ walk of @ particularly lovely reach of the River Thames. | the HISTORIC STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE presents a most gracious and 
i [EK RESIDENCE, ORIGINALLY A FARMHOUSE, is built of mellowed brick, | pleasing appearance, standing some 350 ft. up, facing south, enjoying fine views of 
| h tiled roof, and occupies a quiet position in a cul-de-sac on the outskirts of an | the Berkshire Downs and the Chiltern Hills. 
i unspoiled and peaceful Berkshire village. Lounge hall, 3-4 sitting-rooms, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Main electric light, gas, 
| inge hall, 3 sitting-rooms, 12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Annexe of galleried hall, main water supply; central heating; telephone. 
j strels’ gallery and billiard room. Main electric light; excellent water supply; | Extensive outbuildings including stabling and garage and picturesque old Tudor 
5 central heating; telephone. Stabling and garages. | dovecote. 
LIGHTFUL GROUNDS, WALLED KITCHEN @: IN. SWIMMING P. LOVELY OLD-WORLD TERRACED GARDENS, TOGETHER WITH KITCHEN 
GRORARD' TRRRACED BOGE GARBER GNIMMING POOL, GARDEN, COPSE, ORCHARD, PADDOCK, AND LARGE SWIMMING POOL, 
: ‘ poe S IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES. FIVE COTTAGES. 











FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


pected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
of Oxford. | 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Inspected and sincerely recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
of Oxford. 








SOMERSET 
: Bridgewater 5 miles. 
TRADITIONAL SOMERSET FARMHOUSE, BUILT OF CREAM-WASHED BRICK AND STONE WITH TILED ROOF. 3 sitting-rooms, 1 single and 3 double bedrooms, 
bathroom, space for conversion to fifth bedroom. Good water supply. Electric light. Walled fruit garden, orchard, and 2 paddocks, in all about 2% ACRE 
First-class stabling and garage. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £2,750. POSSESSION MARCH 25, 1944 
Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
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Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: ‘‘Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 





SUSSEX 


Glorious position 400 feet up overlooking the Downs and Sea. 
2 good reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


All main services and 
Telephone. 


Central heating throughout. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 
GARDEN OF ABOUT 
3, ACRE 
This house is exceptionally 
well equipped throughout, 


and has many built-in 
cupboards. 





PRICE £4,600 FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION, MAY 1944 


Particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(T 


el.: REG. 8222.) 
(C.49,533) 


KENT 


8 miles from Tunbridge Wells. 


A CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
(Part XVith Century) 
In lovely sylvan setting. Southern aspect. 
4 reception rooms, billiards 
room, winter garden, 2 
staircases, 12 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, servants’ hall, 
good cellarage. 
Company’s water. 
Electric light. 
Central heating. 
Garages. Stabling. 
2 picturesque cottages. 
Small stream. 

Moat of nearly one acre 
stocked with fish. 
EXCEPTIONALLY 
WELL-TIMBERED 
GROUNDS. 
GARDEN, NUTTERY, PASTURE AND WOODLANDS, 
IN ALL OVER 43 ACRES. PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 


Particulars from : 
6, A sonnei Street, S. Ww Ei 


SURREY Between DORKING & REIGATE 


2% miles from station. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE OF 
ABOUT 150 ACRES 
comprising 
IMPOSING RESIDENCE 


containing lounge hall, 5 reception rooms, 11 principal bed and dressing rooms (fitted 
washbasins), 8 bathrooms, staff bedrooms. Companies’ electric light and water. 
Central heating. Stabling. Garages. 2 lodges. 8 cottages. 2 flats. 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS, PARK, AND WOODLANDS 
PICTURESQUE SECONDARY RESIDENCE 
2 reception rooms, 





In delightful surroundings. 2 miles main line station, 





WALLED KITCHEN 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 


(Tel.: REG. 8222.) (K.48,501) 








5 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. 
EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS, PASTURE AND ARABLE LANDS 
The actual and estimated rentals amount to £1,245 per annum 
(The Residence and Gardens are requisitioned.) 


PRICE £25,000 FREEHOLD 


Particulars from: 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 


8222.) 


(8.9,313) 


EAST GRINSTEAD 


About 3 miles from the town. 


CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


FOR SALE. 


with its accommodation on two 
floors. Drawing room 23 ft. by 
14 ft., dining room 19 ft. by 
14 ft.. sitting room 23 ft. by 
15 ft., study, 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Electric light. 










Central heating. Garage. 


“ia dea 
In all about 23 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD 

£6,500 





AN INTERESTING PROPERTY IN THE HEART OF LOVELY COUNTRY 


Sole Agent : 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., ¢, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222). 


(C.44,676) 











SURREY—VIRGINIA WATER 


Lovely position. Southern slope. 1 mile from station. 


ADJOINING AND OVERLOOKING THE FAMOUS WENTWORTH GOLF COURSE 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Entrance and lounge halls, 
3 reception rooms, billiards 
room, 9 bedrooms, 4 we'l- 
equipped bathrooms, ser- 
vants’ hall. Companies’ 
electric light and water. 
Central heating. Good 
repair. Luxurious fitments. 
Garages for 3. Cottage for 
chauffeur. 


VERY LOVELY 
INEXPENSIVE 
GARDENS with KITCHEN 
GARDEN. ORCHARD, 
PADDOCK. 


BUT 


IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES. PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 
(8.34,480) 





For Post-War Occupation. 


WALTON HEATH, SURREY 


Occupying a superb position 580 ft. up. 20 miles from Town, 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


WITH WELL-PLANNED 
ACCOMMODATION ON 
TWO FLOORS 
Hall, 4 reception and finely 
panelled billiard room, sun 
parlour, 10 bedrooms, bath- 
dressing room, and 5 bath- 
rooms. Complete domestic 
offices. Companies’ ser- 
vices. Constant hot water. 
Central heating. 
Garages. Lodge and cot- 
tages. Farmery, etc. 
Magnificently timbered 
pleasure grounds, with 
lawns, hard tennis court, 
productive kitchen garden, 
small orchard, 10 acres of 
parkland, etc. 


In all about 18 ACRES. 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


~ 
ae > 
oi 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


(S.41,903) 


BERKS 


32 miles from London. Good social neighbourhood. 


AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
STANDING IN THE MIDST OF{THE ESTATE OF 
109 ACRES 


3 reception rooms, billiards and school rooms, 15 bedrooms, 
domestic offices with menservants’ rooms. 








Hall, 3 bathrooms, 


Companies’ electric light and water. Central heating. 
Lodge. 


PARKLIKE LANDS AND 


Garage for 5. Stabling. 
CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
WOODLANDS 


FREEHOLD, TO BE SOLD AS A WHOLE, OR THE HOUSE 
WITH ABOUT 20 ACRES. PRICE £11,000 


THE PROPERTY}{POSSESSES IMPORTANT ROAD FRONTAGES AND ABOUT 
70 ACRES VALUABLE BRICK EARTH 


Full particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 











AN EXQUISITE REPLICA OF AN OLD 
TUDOR HOUSE 
Adjoining Camberley Heath Golf Course. 1 mile of station. 


A RESIDENCE 
FULL OF OLD OAK, CHOICE CARVINGS AND PANELLING 


Charming views. 


contains: great hall, 24ft. 3in. by 17 ft. 3 in. open to roof; 
servants’ hall, 2 bedrooms with bathroom attached, 
basins and 2 more bathrooms. 


2 fine reception rooms, 
6 other bedrccms, with hand 
All main services. Central heating. 
DOUBLE GARAGE WITH FLAT OVER 
SPECIAL AIR RAID SHELTER 
ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS PARTLY WALLED INC! 
WITH FOUNTAIN, 





sUDING: ROSE GARDEN 
GOOD KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDENS, HEATHLAND 
AND PINE. 


IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £12,000 


WOULD BE LET AT £400 PER ANNUM 
EARLY POSSESSION 


Particulars from : ete SONS, Pt 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
2.) 


REG. 
(S.41,719) 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON,?8.W.19 (WIM. 0081.) BISHOP'S STORTFORD (243.) 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





LOVELY OLD PERIOD HOUSE IN KENT 
1n beautiful hoetl-wac Te Fm pd sea and between 
WEALTH "OF OLD-WORLD FEATURES YET 
TO-DATE WITH MODERN REQUIREMENTS 
ige hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main Services. Central Heating. 


SOMERSET 
Amidst lovely surroundings on the Southern slopes of the 
Mendip Hills. 


ip Hi 
A BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT JACOBBAN 
REPLICA 


Erected about 50 years ago regardiess of expense and 
to the designs of a well-known architect. 
4 reception, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and gas. Central heating. 











ON OUTSKIRTS OF WILTSHIRE VILLAGE 


In a quiet position, approached by a.drive over 100 yards in 
length from a by-road and near to a bus route. 


AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


On 2 floors only and in excellent order. Hall, 
2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, well-equipped bathrocm. 





Mains services. Central heating. 





4 beds). Lodge. Outbuildings. 
enn pie oardene with lawns, flower Chennten aaa edunattiostee ae. Ziakes | 2 Garages. (Extensive Stabling. Outbuildings, 
iens, kitchon garden, Running stream with | (one stocked with trout). Hard and grass tennis courts. Delightful matured gardens, walled kitchen garden 
waterfalls, 2 paddocks, in all Cricket ground, with pavilion. Meadowland. In all orchard, paddock, ete., in all : 
ABOUT 8 ACRES ABOUT 17 ACRES ABOUT 5 ACRES 
| FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR Bee te — FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Acents OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (16,573) OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,371) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2376) 





HANTS 
lendidly situate with delightful views over the River Hamble 
and Southampton Water 
TO BE SOLD 


, ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE in the late Georgian style 
yntaining hall, 3 reception, 10 bed and dressing rooms. 
bathrooms. 
Central Heating. 
Water Supply. 


Ample Outbuildings. 


Main Electricity. Excellent 


Cottages. 


as above. qa 7,450) 


BORDERS OF EPPING FOREST 
In a choice position on high ground commanding extensive 
views over beautifully wooded undulating country. 
A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


erected under the supervision of a well-known 
architect. 


With lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, sun lounge, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main Services. 2 Garages. Stabling for 5. 
Tastefully laid-out gardens, tennis lawn, orchard, kitchen 





Full details from OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,452) 








BUCKS 


Between Aylesbury and Buckingham, convenient 
‘or Main Line Station to London. 


Sheltered situation in rural country.—For Sale 
AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. 


H yelightful well-timbered gardens, orchards, walled kitchen garden, woodland, etc., in all Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. 
4 garden, paatu’e and arable, in all ABOUT 3%, ACRES Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 
¢ OVER 34 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 24 ACRES 

nspected and recommended by OSBORNE & MERCER, | NOTE: A near-by cottage could be purchased if required. Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. 


Inspected and highly 
recommended. 16,730) 








Grosvenor 1553 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria St., 





500 feet up. Overlooking Golf Course with gate thereto. 


0 
ah! Alt 


ea | 
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COMPLETELY MODERNISED AND ENLARGED IN KEEPING 
% bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall with beautiful oak stairs. 


iin’ 


‘ rT 


g y room. 








Entrance hall, cocktail 
bar, lounge, dining 
| room, Study. Billiard 
| room, all with polished 

oak floors. Excellent 

offices. Maids’ sitting 
7 bed and dress- 
ing rooms, two with 
| fitted basins, 3 beauti- 
fully fitted bathrooms, 

1 with enclosed shower. 

The whole accommoda- 

tion, which is arranged 
| for aminimum of labour, 

is on two floors only. 

Main Services. Central 

heating with oil-fired 


A 


| boiler with thermo 
| control. Large double 
garage. 


Panelled drawing 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, S.W.1 
i - 25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR _SQ., W.1. = 
j TUDOR GEM IN SURREY | A PRACTICALLY PERFECT RESIDENCE 12 MILES S.W. OF LONDON 


PRIVATE GATE TO GOLF COURSE 





| CHARMING GARDENS comprising lawns, kitchen garden, orchard, nuttery, and 














Amidst delightful country, enjoying magnificent views of Cotswold Hills. 


village. On bus route. 


GLOS-WORCS BORDERS 
| 
| 


UNUSUALLY CHARMING GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE OF CHAR- 


ACTER AND DISTINCTION. 


ifices. Electric light. 


Cottages. 


LOVELY OLD-WORLD GARDENS, ORCHARD and PADDOCK. 


Completely modernised and planned for 
labour-saving. 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, and lounge. Compact 
Central heating. Garages and other useful outbuildings. 





Near renowned 


In all about | stream. In all about 5 


OLD FOR ‘SALE. 


cnn dhe aia ae, cae ace eee ‘ GAZE’S ALL-WEATHER HARD TENNIS COURT, in all ABOUT 2 ACRES. 
room, dini a ey room. m ce. Ce oh Ce and Flat, | FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.1993) | Confidently recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount St., W.1. (D1201) 
4 3, MOUNT ST., R H T O Grosvenor 
: LONDON, W.1. ALF PAY & AYLOR 1032-33 


SURREY—BERKS BORDERS 
Close to the beautiful Chobham Commens. 


Under 25 miles Lendon. Close to station. 


F — electric train services. 





D'STINcTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE WITH QUEEN ANNE CHARAC- 
TERISTICS. In a lovely setting, with due South aspect. 

rooms, 3 reception rooms, model offices. 
Lavatory basins in bedrooms. 
studded with lovely shad: 


10 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
Central heating throughout. 
Gardens of great charm, 


All main services. 
Garage with large loft over. 


—. Water garden, woodland dell leading down to smal] 
CRE 


EARLY POSSESSION 























6 ACRES Highly recommended from personal knowledge by Owner’s Agents: RALPH PAY AND 
j MOST REASONABLE PRICE | TAYLOR, as above. 
By 
; | WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., F | ‘RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 
; ! 17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 4112. es Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams : ‘“‘Cornishmen, London.” 
j OLD SUSSEX HOUSE MODERNISED AND MINIATURE FARM NORTH DEVON 130 ACRES 
; 500 Triangle of Haywards Heath, East Grinstead and Uckfield. CHARAC- PICTURESQUE HOUSE DATING FROM XVith CENTURY 
TERISTIC RESIDENCE with 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception, bathroom, 4 bedrooms. Bathing pool. Modern farm buildings. Productive 
re electricity and water. Excellent buildings (accredited) and sound land stock and dairy farm. 
ut 26 ACRES FREEHOLD. WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. £4,150. Possession Lady Day, 1944. 
4 BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND ALRESFORD TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,494) 
a with 13 ACRES. OLD-FASHIONED MODERNISED HOUSE —— — cine 
; a light 2 — only = 3 _— _ o . ee Bf omen 2 oe, £5,000 FREEHOLD 5 ACRES 
‘ tric li ga cooker. arage ungalow ell-timbered garden an 
lable market garden land. FREEHOLD. WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. NORTH WILTS 
} BARGAIN IN OXON. On outskirts of village, near foot of DOWNS. 300 feet up. 
5500 Between Chipping Norton and Banbury. In favourite village. Near A CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE ; 
’ station and bus service. STONE-BUILT HOUSE in excellent order in good condition and easy to run. Hall, 2 reception, bathroom, 5 bedrooms- 
1 on 2 floors only, 3 sitting, 5/6 bedrooms, bathroom. Company’s electricity. Main electricity, water and drainage. Telephone. Central heating. 2 garages, 
‘ater and main drainage. Stabling. Garage and garden, FREEHOLD ABOUT extensive stabling. Delightful garde: ns, tennis lawn, walled kitchen garden, — 
AN ACRE. WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. and paddock.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 1359) 
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onosveNon 20, LONGON, ws WILSON & CO. 


BERKSHIRE DOWNS 


Close to village and station. Easy reach Newbury. 


HISTORIC GEORGIAN HOUSE 


ON AN OLD-WORLD COMMON 


About 12 miles from London near Richmond. 


This LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE, rich in charac- 
teristic features including a remarkably fine staircase, 
has been the subject of enormous expenditure and is in 
first-rate order. The walled gardens of about 3 acres 
with fine old cedars include swimming pool. Hard tennis 
court and prolific kitchen garden. | 


10 or 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
staff sitting room and good domestic offic es. 2 cottages, 
garage, etc. 





Grosvenor 
1441 


“" 


WEST SUSSEX BORDER | 


Lovely position. an hour from London 





A CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE, MAINLY v QUEEN | BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 


ANNE, with interesting features. 8 bedrooms, THE LEASE IS FOR DISPOSAL WITH POSSESSION 


fine range of model stabling. Garage. Pretty gardens and 


| OF GREAT CHARM. 
3 reception. bathroom. Main electricity and water. Very AND AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY OCCURS | Comfort and convenience, 


In perfect order, with every 
13 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 


grassland, For post-war occupation. OF SECURING A VERY BEAUTIFUL PROPERTY ON | 4Tception. Garages. 3 cottages. Lovely gardens, pasture 


MODERATE TERMS. 
FOR SALE WITH 11 ACRES 


and woodland. 


40 ACRES. FOR SALE. 


WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 








Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
Fk. L. MERCER & CO. 
SAC KV te LE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 
J é 1 don TRIANGLE CHESHAM, ge LANGLEY, 
wiatamaes Pm A Miles Lon } DEVONSHIRE 74 acre estate BERKHAMSTE 


EXECUTORS SELLING AT PRE-WAR PRICE between Exeter and Newton Abbot, near Bovey Tracey A HOME OF UNIQUE CHARACTER, 


A HOUSE OF UNUSUAL PLANNING, mostly 
on one floor. Built 1905 on a hillside. 4 large 
reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services; 
2 garages. Charming grounds overlooking beautifully 
wooded valley. £3,500 WITH 31%, ACRES.—F. L. 
Mczr7erR & Co., Sickville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
“AN OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE IN KENT 
between Tunbridge Wells and Cranbrook 
ODERNISED AND IMPROVED regardless of 
cost. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms (fitted basins), 3 bath- 
rooms. Aga cooker. Central heating. Main services. 
2-car garage. Cottage. Hard tennis court. Lovely old 
gardens with fine trees. 3 ACRES. £7,000.——F. L. 
MERCER «& Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


SUSSEX. LEWES AND UCKFIELD > 


AND Co., 








charming 

rural setting in HERTS, 23 miles London. 
1931 by famous architect for own occupation. 
9 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
Main services. Large garage. 5 ACRES. £9,500 
markable conception of the best in Italian and Spanish art 
in architecture and garden planning.—F. 


Built 


3 reception, 
3 bathrooms. Central heating. 


A 


MERCER 


Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. “(Entrance 


in Sac kville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





FLEET, NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


50 minutes Waterloo, Southern Electric 


ODERNISED HOUSE, ABOUT 60 YEARS 
3 reception, 


OLD. 


7 bedrooms (fitted basins), bathroom. 
Main services. Garage. Well-stocked, matured garden. 
3%, ACRE. ASKING £4,300, OPEN TO OFF 
F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


_ — , : CLOSE TO CHELTENHAM | 
Unspoiled position, 34 mile station PINE OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 4 reception, A COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARMING CHAR- 
EXTREMELY PICTURESQUE MODERN HOME, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 2 cottages. Entrance lodge ACTER. STONE COTSWOLD TYPE. Lovely 


3 ree ption, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main services. | and bailiff’s house. Garage and farme ry. Charming 
Chauffeur’s cottage and garage. Central heating. Lovely | walled-in gardens, orchard, tennis court and rich farmland. | (fitted 
gardens with stream (fishing rights), paddocks. 9 ACRES. ', mile fishing in river with salmon pool. FREEHOLD 
FREEHOLD £4,500. Possession.—F. L. MERCER & Co., | JUST AVAILABLE £10,000.—F. L. MeRcER & Co., 


gardens 


Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sack- Sackville House, 40, Pice adilly, W.1. (Entrance in | MERCER 


ville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. | Sackville Street.) Tel: Regent 2481, 


heating. 


position with extensive views. 4 reception, 8 bedrooms 


basins), 4 bathrooms. Aga cooker. Central 
Main services. 2 garages. Beautiful terraced 
on south slope. 4 ACRES. £6,500.—F. L. 


& Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 
| (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


W.1. 








— TURNER LORD & RANSOM ws 


(2 lines) 


127, MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1 


WITH IMMEDIATE ‘VACANT POSSESSION 


Turloran, Audley, London 





22 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


Ss U RREY Under 1 mile Station, with first-class service to Waterloo. 


Adjoining Wentworth Golf Course. CLOSE TO THREE 
iJ This Most Attractive 
HALF-TIMBERED “a 
RESIDENCE 


Erected in 1939, replete with 
every modern convenience. In 
secluded position. 


| 
Planned for easy running. | 
Facing South. 

Central heating. All main | : : 

services. Central heating throughout. All 

a main services. 

6 bedrooms, 2 baths, 3 sitting- 
rooms. Compact offices, with 


8 bedrooms, large day nursery, 
servants’ room. Double garage. 


3 baths, shower bath, 3 recep- 

tion rooms, loggia, summer- 

house. Double garage. Attrac- 
tive grounds, 


33, ACRES 


Most attractive wooded 
Grounds, with paddock. 


ABOUT 31, ACRES 





FIRST-CLASS GOLF COURSES 


WOULD BE 





| 
| - _ ; 
FREEHOLD £7,500 | TO LET FURNISHED, RENT 20 QNS. 8. A WEEK, OR FREEHOLD 


Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. 


Agents:* TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. 




















TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! MAPLE & Cc L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 

(Euston 7000) ©., TD., (Regent 4685) 
= | CHISLEHURST 
VALUATIONS _ — a | High up with a pleasant view. 
ray-on-Thames, near Maidenhead on very high ground with fine view. pecans 
FURNITURE and EFFECTS OR SALE AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
| R SALE A MOST ATTRACTIVE i 
| FS in a garden of about Pom see Fag two floors only, having AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE PRO 


valued for Insurance,Probate,etc. 1 ACRE 


a very nice hall about 13 ft. square with | residence with 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms fireplace, large drawing room, dining room, 


PERTY, —e well appointed 
modern comforts in 
beautiful grounds of about 7% ACRES, 


FURNITURE SALES large bathroom and good offices. Electric excellent Offices with small sitting room for | and approached by two long drives. Fine 

| light, gas, ete. ry There is also a | maids. 6-7 bedrooms, Bs athroom. | hall, 3 very good reception rooms, billiards 

. piece of land with small boat-shed and | Electric a ete. acious ACHE room, 14 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Efficient 
Conducted in Town and Country | ianding stage to river. GROU} NEARLY 1 E | central heating. ' Garages for 5 cars. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 garden. The house well built’ with 


APPLY—MAPLE & CO.,5,QRAFTON doors, fine oak staircase, etc. 


STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1 Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. 


with fine “we! lawn, vitchen 


Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. 


oak | jands, orchard, etc. Moderate price. 
Highly* ‘recommended by MAPLE & 
above. 


Cottage, etc. Beautiful gardens and wood- 


Co., as 




















CORNWALL 
DEVONandS.& W.COUNTIES| | CHELTENHIAM AND NORTH LOVELY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE FOR LINAGE 
A beautiful house furnished with antiques, ADVERTISEMENTS 
FOR SELECTED LISTS OF G. H. BAYLEY & SONS in as sea, bc age and a a OF PROPERTIES INDEXED UNDER 
; surroundings, standing in own gardens an 

PROPERTIES (Established Cen "> aaamanaas of a grounds with private access to wal Creek. COUNTIES 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS, Call ere LE gy -~_ ah, Sh Aah, SN, 2 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER.  Tel.: 3204. 27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. ca Sisakdced ter gear ox lsauee, avely: See “CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES, 

(Tel. 2102.) STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD,Mawnan,Falmouth PAGE 10. 
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id COTTAGES 


ANDS MARVELLO 








be 
heating. 


ivited. 









5, MOUNT ST., 
ee. behaan 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor (3131 3 lines). 
Established 1875. 





ASHDOWN FOREST, SUSSEX 


iuded and peaceful grounds. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 


For further particulars or an appointment to view apply to: 





300 ft. above sea level, with extensive views, and 5 


1% miles from Station. 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD- 
WORLD RESIDENCE 
Fitted with all modern comforts and 
near a village. 

4 reception rooms, | very large room 
with oak floor and glorious view. 
Excellent domestic offices with staff 
sitting-room, 9 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. 

Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. ‘‘Aga’”’ 

Telephone. 
Garage for 2 cars. 
2 MODERN COTTAGES. 


35 miles from London. 


stove. 


mirutes’ 
orchard, “meadow and woodland. 


CURTIS & HENSON, 


walk frcm the Golf Course. 





Tennis lawn, well-stocked kitchen, fruit and flower gardens 


12 ACRES 
5, Mount Street, W.1. 


(Tel. : Grosvenor 3131.) 








16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH. 
Ipswich 4334. 


WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
Mayfair 5411. 





NEAR DORSET COAST 


A'xeD FARM just under 500 ACRES, carrying 


T.T. herd. WELL-PLACED HOUSE (8 bedrocms 
th fixed basins, water and electric). FINE BUIL no 
UNUSUALLY WELL SITUATED 
12,500. Possession Michaelmas or earlier. 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 





ETWEEN STRATFORD-ON-AVON AND 
LEAMINGTON 
(easy run Birmingham) 


‘ITLED LADY OFFERS SMALL RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE about 40 ACRES. RESIDENCE COM- 
US VIEWS; faces S.W. 3 large 
»ption, flower room, 10 main bedrooms with lavatcry 
‘ins, 3 bathrooms, main water and electric light. Central 
Independent hot water. BEAUTIFUL 
GROUNDS, GARDENS, ORCHARD. GOOD LODGE. 
JILDINGS. 4 COTTAGES. EXCELLENT HUNTING, 
)LF etc. ACCEPT £12,500 FREEHOLD. Inspection 
Post-war Possession. preferred. 


George Street, W.1. 





Woopcocks, 30, St. 





Mile of trout fishing on both tanks. 
SOUTH DEVON 


CHOICE LITTLE ESTATE, 39 ACRES. STONE 
HOUSE, 8 bedrooms (5 with basins, h. & ¢.), 2 bath- 
rooms, main electricity and water; beautiful ‘gardens, 
3 cottages; small farmery. FREEHOLD £5,950. 
POSSESSION OF HOUSE IN JUNE. 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 





Of considerable historic interest, dignity and charm. 


SURREY 


25 minutes Waterloo, % mile station. 
UN IQUE XVith CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
with many original features. Skilfully modernised. 
3 reception rooms, 6 principal, 2 servants’ bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, servants’ sitting room. All main services, 
Central heating. Charming grounds, about 24% ACRES. 
tARAGE. Early possession. FREEHOLD £10,500. 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. Mayfair 5411. 





Splendid post-war income assured. 


ST. IVES, CORNWALL (close) 
LD-ESTABLISHED HOTEL, near beach and station. 
48 bedrooms (all have basins, h. & c.), 6 bathrooms, 
ample public rooms. Lovely coastal views. Gardens and 


paddock. 6 ACRES. Bungalow. Garage 25 cars. 
FREEHOLD, we AND QOODWILL, 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. Mayfair 5411. 
PROPERTIES WANTED 


FISHING AND SHOOTING ESTATE urgently 
wanted, preferably in South-West England, Scotland 
or elsewhere considered. MEDIUM-SIZED OUSE 
with up to 500 ACRES. Buyeranxious tobe suited will 
pay up to £20,000. 
E.V.W., c/o WwW OODCOCKS, 30, St. George Street, W.1 


WEST END PROFESSIONAL MAN wants in 
Herts, S. Beds or Essex, Farm of 100-200 
acres with good house, having 8 or more bedrocms, 2-3 
bathrooms. Up to £10,000. Early possession. Might 
consider larger property. 
Write : ‘‘ Medical,”’ c/o Woopcocks, 30, St. George 
Street, W.1. 
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FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central 
9344/5/6/7 


principal bed and dressing rooms, 
bath rooms, lounge, hall, 3 reception 
rooms. 
Compact domestic offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN SERVICES. 


COTTAGES. 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


(Established 1799) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


LAND AGENTS. 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 





Telegrams: 
Farebrother, London 


(just off) 


WELL LAID-OUT GROUNDS 
INCLUDING MINIATURE LAKE, 
KITCHEN GARDEN AND 
ORCHARD, THE WHOLE ABOUT 


6% ACRES 


TO BE SOLD 








STABLING. FREEHOLD 
Particulars from the Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Sonat E.C.4. 
mae BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY wo1se-3 





*EAUTIFUL HAMPSHIRE 
50 miles London 
R POST-WAR OCCUPATION 
QGENTLEMAN’S UNIQUE 
foe y= lag 


) ACRES IN LOVELY DISTRICT 
in residence in small park; 3 
ion, 8 bedrooms, 3 nice bathrooms. 
water, electric light and central 

Modern farmhouse. Excellent 
1g8; 4 cottages. Present income 
‘emporary lettings nearly £420 p.a. 
tional opportunity for those not 
ing possession at once. Seldom 

a choice Estate offered 
rite. County. FREEH 

= AT REASONABLE PRICE 





BETWEEN OXFORD AND WANTAGE | 
MIDST LOVELY COUNTRY I 
Wide-stretching views to Berkshire 


Downs 
CHARMING XVIIith CENTURY | 
SMALL aa” COUNTRY 


In perfect order. Lounge hall, 2 reception, | 


VERY ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD 
GARDENS, also SMALL FARM. 


FREEHOLD, — POSSESSION, 
BENTALL, HoRstEY & BALDRY, as above. | 


AR 30 AC 





pond. Picturesque. 
house; 


| 
| 
| 
In all about | 


25 ACRES COMPLETION 


RARELY OFFERED IN LOVELY 
SUSSEX 


U 
GENTLEMAN'S 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL FARM 
NE RES 


intersected by a stream and with wooded 
400 years old farm- 
oak beams, open fireplaces, etc., 
bath. 


4-5 bedrooms, modern equipped bathroom. | 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 
Main electricity. water. Co.’s electric light. 
buildings. Lovely old barn. 


accredited cowhouse. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON 


| FOR SALE 
| FREEHOLD AT REASONABLE 
PRICE 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


VERY SPECIAL CPPORTUNITY 
Inspect Quickly 
WEST SUSSEX BORDERS 


| 

| 

} 
Beautiful Home of Charm and Character. 
XVIth Century, now mecdernised with 
every convenience. 8 recepticn, 5 bed, 
fitted basins. Bath. Main electricity. 
Company’s water. Pretty gardens and 
paddock. 9 ACRES. Fishing, Shooting, 
Golf. Vacant possession. All in absolute 

| perfect order. 


FREEHOLD £5,500 
Sole Agents: 
BA 


Main 
Good farm 
Modern 


BFNTAIL, HORSLEY AND 
ALDRY, as above. 
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Telegrams: 
Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


Spacious hall, 4 large lofty re- 
ception and 9 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, complete offices 
with maids’ sitting-room, etc. 


Companies’ electric light, 
and water. 


gas 


Garage for 3, stabling for 3 
with self-contained flat over. 
CHARMING GARDENS 
SLOPING SOUTH TO TWO 
ARTIFICIAL PONDS, 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


WITHIN 5 MILES OF BATH 


FINE SMALL OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


In sheltered position, 450 ft. abovezsea level with. south, aspect ard teautiful views. 





TENNIS AND WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, ETC. 
One gardener hired. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 2 ACRES. 


A FURTHER®TS ACRES OF RICH PASTURE COULD PROBABLY 
BE PURCHASED. 


Further particulars from JoHN D. Woop & Co., 2 


PRICE £7,000 


3, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


(71,720) 





TO BE SOLD 
ON 


Full particulars of the agents, 
London, W.1. 





THE FRINGE OF THE BERKSHIRE DOWNS 


On the outskirts of a small village, 9 miles from Didcot. 


A VALUABLE STUD FARM 
EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
274 ACRES 


Stallion yard and 40 large boxes in two yards. 
16 bed, 6 bath, billiard and 3 reception rooms. 
Secondary residence, Lodge, beautiful modern Bungalow and 
service tenancies. Several beautiful paddocks and some arable. 


GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE with 
Central heating. Main electric light. 
5 other Cottages on 


THE HOUSE IS REQUISITIONED BUT VACANT POSSESSION CAN BE GIVEN 
OF THE REMAINDER OF THE PROPERTY. 
JOHN D. Woop 


& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 


10,106) 


_ JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, | W.1 








BLACKDOWN 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


HILLS, NEAR TAUNTON 


Blagdon 2 miles, Taunton 8 miles. 
ATTRACTIVE STONE BUILT HOUSE, containing 3 reception rooms, kitchen 


(Ideal Boiler), 4 bedrooms. bathroom. 
drainage. House is wired for electricity which will be available after the war. 


Never-failing water supply, 


septic tenk 
Sub- 


stantial stone buildings, garage for two, stable, cow-stalls for six, loft and piggeries. 








| in all about 1% ACRES. 


Attractive gardens with rockery, tennis lawn, summer house and kitchen garden well 
stocked with fruit trees. Pasture land (at present let), in all about 13 ACRES. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 
Further particulars from JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, a at 


(73,179) 


GODALMING, SURREY 
Within a few minutes of main line station, 3 miles from Godalming. 


FERTILE MARKET GARDEN HOLDING OF 14 ACRES. 
6 rooms and bathroom, main water, gas and electricity. 
Dairy, stable for 3 and loft, brick and tiled and half-timbered barn, tomato houses, 
greenhouse, orchard. The land is easy to work and produces varied crops such a: 
celery, lettuce, beetroot, rhubarb, carrots, ete. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,750 
Further particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 


Small house with 
Main sewer available. 


23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 
(22,2 25 


52) 


SUSSEX, NEAR BARCOMBE 


Lewes 5 miles, Brighton 13 miles, Haywards Heath 9 miles, 1 mile from station. 


CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE with lovely views. 
kitchen (Ideal Boiler), scullery, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Two sitting-rooms, 
Main water and electricity, 


garage and store room. Lawns and kitchen garden, large allotment (at present let off) 
(More land could be had. ) 


PRICE FREEHOLD £1,650 
Further particulars from JoHN D. Woop & Co. 


, 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(Ref. J.H.S.) 








HERTFORDSHIRE 


6 niles mtin line station with express service to London in 40 minutes. 


| eS, HOUSE ON LARGE ESTATE. TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
| Hall, 3 good sitting-rooms (all south), 9-10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Main electricity. 


| Water laid on. 
Finely timbered. 


Some central heating. Garage. 


2 Cottages. Smallfarmery. 10 ACRES 


£250 PER ANNUM ON FULL REPAIRING LEASE 


| Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, 


Berkeley Square, W.1. 


(Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) 











AUCTION __ 


SOUTH DEVON 
7 miles from Totnes and 5 miles from Dartmouth. 


WAYCOTTS have received instructions to 
SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION (subject to 
certain conditions of sale) and unless previ- 
ously sold by private treaty, on FRIDAY, 
JANUARY 28, 1944, at THE ABBEY HOTEL. 
TORQUAY, at 3 p.m., the valuable and 
attractively situated property comprising small 
mod°ra country house, farm-house and lands, 
and known as BLACK N JSS (East Cornworthy) 
THE HOUSE comprises 4 reception, 5 bed- 
rooms, dressing-room, kitchen (Ideal boiler 
and Aga cooker), bathroom, etc. Main electric 
light. Garage and stabling. 4ACRES grounds 
including hard tennis court and productive 
orchard. VACANT POSSESSION. The 
modern farm-house with about 87 acres is let 
at £150 p.a. It comprises 2 reception, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, kitchen, ete. Main electric 
light and telephone. Various outbuildings. 
Accredited standard cow-house for 18. Tithe 
on the whole property £23 8s. 4d. p.a. For 
further particulars and orders to view 
apply : the Solicitor, Mr. F. J. L. GRIBBLE, 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, Penarth, or of the 
Auctioneers, 

WAYCOTTS 


5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. : 4333). 





FOR SALE 





OUNTRY. Genuine Tudor 8-roomed 

Cottage, picturesque, and with outstand- 
ing possibilities. About 144, acre garden with 
considerable fruit. £750 freehold. Apply: 
EYEARS, Estate Agent, 32, Southgate, 
Chichester. (Tel.: 2851.) 


ENT, 12 miles. Distinctive attractive 

House, two floors. 6-7 bedrooms, 3-4 
reception, 2 baths. Secondary stairs. Charming 
secluded grounds. £6,000. Some furniture. 
Post-war payment and possession. Freehold. 
—C/o ABBOTTS, 32, Eastcheap, E.C.3. 








NORWICH (10 miles). In a beautiful part 
of the country yet only 3 minutes station. 
Splendid modernised residence and farm with 
electric light, bathroom, running water, etc. 
Garage, cottage, mill. Arable and pasture land, 
orchard, etc. Over 33 acres in all. Illness 
compels sale. FREEHOLD, £4,500.— 
RAYNERS, 30, Upper Richmond Road, Putney. 

(Putney 3166/ 4242). 


(1/6 per line. 





FOR SALE 


READING AND 
In a 


NEWBURY 
picturesque village. 
compact and well-arranged 
excellent condition. 5 bedrooms, dressing- 
room, bathroom (h. & ¢.), 3 reception rooms, 
good domestic offices. Spacious cupboards. 
Electric light. Good garden. 25 acres of land. 
Excellent farm buildings. For Sale, Freehold, 
by order of Executors, to include the whole 
of the live and dead farming stock (optional). 
£7,500, Low outgoings. Ideal small estate. 
Vacant possession, Sole Agents: OLDACRES 
AND SIMMS, F.A.1., Henley (Tel. 34). 


(between). 
Gentleman’s 
Residence in 


COTLAND. (Country Hotel for Sale, 
beautifully situated on the Solway shore, 
six-day licensed well furnished and fully 
equipped.  Wildfowling and fishing. Price 
£6,000.— Box 701, 
~URREY. At Mynthurst, south of Reigate, 
in beautiful country. Modern architect- 
built house with 11, acres ground. 3 good 
bedrooms, large drawing room, dining room, 
kitchen with Aga, separate scullery, bathroom, 
2 lavatories, large brick-built garage, elec- 
tricity, mains water. 1 mile village and "buses. 
£3,000 Freehold, with vacant possession. 
Write—Box No. 1,289, WHITE’s, Lrp., 72, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
CUSSEX. Country Hospital see s educated 
Farmer with capital. 80 acres, house and 
a. Inte senate ope ning —Box 702. 








FARMS 
UCKS-BERKS BORDER. Most desirable 
property. Gentleman’s Fain, 123 acres 


in unique position, charmingly situated in 
well wooded undulating ground in Thames 
Valley. Very fine house, splendid ccnditicn. 
electric light, telephone, mains water, septic 
tank drainage, small garden and productive 
orchard. Excellent accredited farm buildings 
for dairy herd, electricity throughout, milking 


machine ape all in good rep tir. Marlow 
4 miles, salevy 5 miles. Excellent value, 
£9,500. tL lint or not as d sired, -W. H. 
BROMLEY, 2), Fashion Street, Spitalfields, 


London, E.1 


READING AND ‘NEW BU RY (between). 

Other Government work compels sale of 
Residential and Profit Farm, approximately 
50 acres (miinly arable). Excellent buildings, 
modernised farm-house (oak-beamed). 3 re- 
ception, 4 beds, bath, usual offices, gas, water. 
Vacant possession on completion. Price £4,000 
freehold. Ingoing about £900 by valuation. 
Details from ABBEY AGENCIES LTD., 121, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


_Min, 3 lines.) © 


“WANTED. 
ANGUS or EAST PERTHSHIRE. ‘Wanted, 
residential and sporting Estate with good 
grouse moor and some fishing. Home farm and 
cottages. House must be comfortable, as pur- 
chaser intends it to be his home all the year 
round. Possession to house not essential till 
end of war. Up to £45,000. Will Owners or 
their Agents please write in the first instance 
to JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1, marking the envelope ‘‘Angus.”’ 


CHESHIRE. Wanted to purchase Freehold 
Property with medium-sized house of 
character, home farm and up to about 50 Acres 
good land.—Full particulars to Box 683. 


COUNTRY. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS 
SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Country House 
Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for 
over half a century have dealt solely in the sale 
of this class of property ranging in price from 
£2,000 upwards. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piceadilly, V ww. a. Regent 2481. 


Home COUNTIES. Would you sell your 
house if an exceptionally good price 
were Offered ? JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 
have literally dozens of buyers for compact 
Small Houses in all parts of the country, but 
especially in the Home Counties. The demand 
is most keen for 5-7 bedrooms, 2 or 3 sitting 
rooms, and from 1 to 20 Acres of land at prices 
ranging from £4,000 up to about £10,000. 
Vacant session within 12 months ~is 
required in most cases. If interested, please 
send particulars and photographs (most 
important) ee > Square, London, 
W.1) marked ‘ 


COTLAND. Wanted ‘to > purchase for 
private occupation after the war, Residen- 
tial Estate of upwards of 3,000 Acres, partly 
arable and partly hill ground. Good pheasant 
coverts and convenient for hunting essential. 
Please send particulars in first instance to the 
Advertiser’s Surveyors, JOHN D. Woop & Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, who will be 
retained by him in an advisory capacity when 
buying. 


WE ST COAST (PREFERABLY). 

Advertiser willing to purchase now with 
possession after the war, Sporting Estate. 
Comfortable house near sea, some stalking and 
rough shooting, and river affording sea trout. 
Mainland essential. Up to £25,000. Particu- 
lars to be sent in first instance to JOHN D. 
Woop « (o.. 23, Berkeley Sa.. London, W.1 


WEST, COUNTRY, 6-7 room PERIOD 
COTTAGE, garden, shooting and fishing, 


to rent unfurnished or purchase.— Box 705 























ESTATE AGENTS 





BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Ginpys, 
73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 7: 


Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 





3). 


PERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 


COUNTIES, especially concerned with 
Sale of Country Houses ¢ 


the 





NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. "Tel. 4441, 





ERKSHIRE. MARTIN 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 





& POLE, 


DEVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES.— 
The only complete illustrated Register 


(Price 2/6). Selected 
BOSWELL & Co., 


EVON and WEST 
Owners of small and 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, 
particularly invited to communicate 








Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmoi 
who have constant enquiries and a long wait 


list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 
HAMPSH IRE and 
COUNTIES .—22, Westwood kK: 
Southampton.—WALLER & KING. F 
Business established over 100 years. 


LE ICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANT: 








lists free.—RIPPON, 
F.A.1., Exeter. (Est. 1834.). 


DORSET. 
medium-sized 


are 


with 


ith, 
ing 


SOUTHERN 


ud 
AZ. 


HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. GRERN, 


F.S.1., F.A.I.), Auctioneers and Estate Ag 
Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 





SHROPSHIRE, border counties and Nr 


Wales for residences, farms, etc., \ 
the Principal Agents—HALL, WATERIDG 
OWEN, LtD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 


So *waonhos AND EASTERN COUNT 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estate Ag 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PRO 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 


SUSSEX, SURREY, HAMPSHIRE 
KENT. To buy or sell a Country E 
House or Cottage in these counties, ce: 

JNDERWOOD & Co., Three Br 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgamated 
JOHN DOWLER & CoO., Petersfield, 
(Petersfield 359). 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUN 
JARVIS & CO.,of Haywards Heath,spe« 
in High-class Residences and Estates, 

of which are solely in their hands. Tel 


WEST COUNTRY AND MIDLA 
Apply Leading Agents: 

CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRIS 

of Shrewsbury. Tel.: Shrewsbury 2061 (2 


ORKSHIRE and NORTH: 

COUNTIES. Landed, Residentia. 
Agricultural Estates—BARKER, Son 
LEwWIs, F.S.I., F.A.I., 4, Park Si 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 28427.) 
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ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 


‘state, Harrods, London.”’ 


COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 7, 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 





1944 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


Offices 





c.42 


ADJOINING GERRARDS CROSS 
GOLF COURSE 


Picked situation, gravel soil, very fine views. 





MODERN GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


with entrance hall, 3 large reception rooms with oak floors, 6 or 8 bed and dressing 
rooms, sleeping balcony over loggia, 3 bathrooms. 


Lavatory basins in all bedrooms. All Companies’ mains. Complete central heating, 
Garage and useful outbuildings. 


WELL MATURED GARDENS WITH ORNAMENTAL LAWNS, 
GARDEN, ORCHARD, ETC., IN ALL JUST OVER 
ONE ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


BEAUTIFUL WEST SUSSEX «2 


Midway between Arundel and Pulborough. 


KITCHEN 








MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE 
4 reception rooms, 13 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, offices. 
Company’s electric light. Central heating. Modern septic tank drainage. 
for 5 cars. 2 Cottages. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS WITH BATHING POOL, FULL-SIZE HARD TENNIS 
COURT, AND MEADOWLAND 


IN ALL ABOUT 12% ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, a Ty Road, 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809 > 


Garage 


W.1. | 





IN A LOVELY HILLY COUNTRY 


BETWEEN REIGATE AND REDHILL ©? 


SPLENDID MODERN HOUSE | 
Lounge 42 ft. x 20 ft., dining room 24 ft. x 20 ft., billiard room 24 ft. x 18 ft., 6 bedrooms, 
3 well- fitted bathrooms. Main serv ices. Complete central heating. 
Garage for 4 cars. 3 cottages (2 with bathrooms) 
OLD AND MATURED GROUNDS WITH A PROFUSION OF SPECIMEN TREES 
AND SHRUBS; DOUBLE TENNIS COURT; WALLED GARDENS HEATED 
GREENHOUSE AND PARK-LIKE GRASSLAND 


IN ALL ABOUT 14 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended ad the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 
62/64, Brompton Road, London, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





ON VERGE OF LAKE DISTRICT «3 


imidst charming surroundings, about 300 feet above sea level, and about 8 miles from 
Windermere. 


FACING A SMALL UNSPOILT VILLAGE GREEN. 


ON THE CHILTERN HILLS c.4 


Handy for Reading and Newbury. 


HIGH POSITION 





FASCINATING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 


on two floors only with 3 or 4 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 

complete offices. Aga cooking. Companies’ water and electric light. Central 

heating. Garage for 2 cars. Barn, useful outbuildings. Secondary Residence 
available if required. Also 3 cottages, of which one is unoccupied. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED GROUNDS with large tennis lawn, herbaceous borders, 
kitchen garden, orchard, larchwood, and paddock, in all about 


10 ACRES 


OFFERED ON ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS. WITH EARLY POSSESSION, 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S$.W.1. 


(Tel. : Kensington 1490.) 





30 MILES LONDON c.2 


Occupying an enviable position with panoramic views. 
convenient for several good towns. 


GENUINE AND BEAUTIFUL TUDOR HOUSE 


\, mile from village, 


POSSESSING CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF THE PERIOD 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, maids’ sitting 


room. Main water and 
electricity. 
Central heating. Garage. 


GARDENS, GROUNDS and 
PADDOCK, in all about 


7 ACRES 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





CHARMING OXSHOTT DISTRICT «3 


Close to gorse and heather-clad commonlands. 





CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


eception, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Private water supply. 
ompany’s electric light. Central heating. Garage. Stabling, living room. 


ILIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS WITH LAWNS, ORCHARD, 
LED KITCHEN GARDEN, PADDOCK, WOODLAND. IN ALL ABOUT 


81, ACRES 
. SALE AS A WHOLE OR WITH A PORTION OF LAND 





Recommended by HARRODS LTD ., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


PICTURESQUE COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Lounge, dining room, cloakroom, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main drainage. Companies’ 


water, electric light. Central heating. 


WELL LAID OUT GARDEN WITH LAWN, 
KITCHEN GARDEN; FRUIT TREES 
IN ALL ABOUT % ACRE 


PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by the Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 


GARAGE. LOGGIA. ROSE BEDS 





and Haslemere 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I1. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.AS.L, F.A.I 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
WELL APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE NICELY 
SITUATED 


in beautiful tree lined and plantation 
bordered avenue. 


IN EXCELLENT DECORATIVE 
ORDER THROUGHOUT 


4 principal and 2 maids’ bedrooms, dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms (1 fitted shower and 
spray). 


I ye 


WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 


UNTIL A FEW MONTHS AGO A VERY PROSPEROUS COUNTRY 


DORSET 


Situated in beautiful surroundings adjacent to an interesting Old-World Town 


HOTEL 


FINE OLD COUNTRY MANSION 
CONVERTED SOME YEARS AGO INTO A HOTEL 


30 bedrooms, several fitted bathrooms; fine suite of reception rooms; very large and 
elaborately panelled music or recreation room, oak panelled hall, complete offices. 


STABLING. GARAGES. 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDENS, BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF OVER 
50 ACRES 
BARGAIN PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS. 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Within easy reach of the centre of the Town. 





sx nav SA 
Be 


For particulars apply: Fox & SONs, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.L. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1, A.A.1. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


Dining room with fire place in oak panelled 
recess and oak beamed ceiling. 
Large lounge. Morning room with oak 

parquet floor. 

Gent.’s Cloaks and W.C. 
KITCHEN AND COMPLETE OFFICES. 
TWO BRICK-BUILT GARAGES, 
GREENHOUSE, 

ALL PUBLIC SERVICES. 


DELIGHTFUL WELI-KEPT GARDEN. 


as PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 





HAMPSHIRE 


5 miles from Winchester. 3 miles from Alresford. About 2 mile from the main road. 


A COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE 


OCCUPYING A HIGH SITUATION IN THIS FAVOURITE LOCALITY 


4 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
Good domestic offices. 


Electric lighting plant. Aga cooker and boiler, Garage. Bungalow. Store sheds. 


THE LANDS EXTEND TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
13 ACRES 
PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


Apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; and 2, Gibbs Road, 
Southampton. 





BOURNEMOUTH 


Close to Meyrick Park Golf Links and centre of the town 


A DISTINCTIVE 
LABOUR - SAVING 
SMALL RESIDENCE 


DESIGNED BY AN 
ARCHITECT 


and containing 


3 BEDROOMS (h. & ce. basins) 
2 BATHROOMS 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS (WITH 





SUN PARLOUR. 
KITCHEN WITH SENTRY AND 
POTTERTON BOILERS. 
BRICK GARAGE. 

ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


TASTEFULLY LAID OUT GARDEN. 


PRICE £2,850 
FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply to the Sole Agents: 





PANELLED CEILINGS AND BRICK Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch 
FIREPLACES) Road, Bournemouth. 
DORSET WILTSHIRE 


In delightful rural setting, 242 miles from a Minster Market Town. 6% 


2 » miles from 
Bournemouth. 


Commanding extensive views over delightful country. 


AN OLD-WORLD BUNGALOW TYPE OF NORFOLK 
REED-THATCHED SMALL RESIDENCE 
CAREFULLY PLANNED BY AN ARCHITECT AND POSSESSING THE ACME 
OF COMFORT 
4 bedrooms (each with basins, h. & ¢.), well appointed bathroom. Lounge, 31 ft by 
17 ft. 9ins. having beamed ceiling. Dining room, circular sun lounge, excellent domestic 
offices. 

Main water, central heating, petrol gas plant, garage for two cars. 

THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS ARE OF GREAT NATURAL BEAUTY AND 
INCLUDE EXCELLENT WOODLAND, PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDENS, 
FLOWER BEDS, ROCKERIES, WATER GARDEN AND PASTURE LAND. 
The whole extending to an area of about 
11 ACRES. PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


Situate on the outskirts of a village near to the foot of the North Downs. Swindon Station 


3% miles, with good service of trains to London. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


IN GOOD CONDITION, RE-DESIGNED, ALTERED AND EQUIPPED;4 YEARS 
AGO BY PRESENT OWNER FOR HIS OWN OCCUPATION. 


5 bedrooms, well-fitted bathroom, dining room, lounge, excellent kitchen and offices. 
Central heating. Main electricity, water and drainage. 2 garages. 
boxes. 


Stabling and loose 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN TERRACED WITH TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, 
ROCKERIES, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, PADDOCK. 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
5 ACRES. PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars and orders to view, apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 








FOR & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ceep dogs fit , 








. 








GF ATEFUL THANKS 


HA’ E MADE OUR GOOD NAME 


Itisv vy gratifying on going through our files 
to fin. so many people who write in and tell us 
how ell they have been treated in regard to 
their iaims. Below are just a few extracts ; 
should like to express my satisfaction 
ree rding your speedy and human methods of 
set ing claims."’ 
J. F. Newark, Notts. 20th Oct., '43. 
“| appreciate the spirit in which your offer 
of «1 ex-gratia payment is made and shall be 
prepared to accept the same. With many 
thonks for the kindness you have shown us and the 
valuable assistance given which we have every 
re to believe has saved the remainder of our 
dogs.’’ R.A.H., Sutton, Surrey. 17th Aug., °43. 


Dog valves to-day are higher than ever before, 
and it is a wise person who takes the precaution 
ofinsuring his dog. Thousands, of course, do 


insure under a CANINE COMPREHENSIVE 
POLICY, which covers every conceivable form 
of risk, including death through sickness, dis- 
temper, 8.H.S. infection, accident, whelping, as 
well as Veterinary Surgeons’ fees, Third Party 
Claims of all kinds, etc. Write to-day for 
full particulars, mentioning breed and value of 


dog to 
THE CANINE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION LTD., 
59, Temple Fortune Hill, London, N.W.|1. 
Telephone ; Speedwell 4955. 
Telegrams : Aldogs, Gold, London. 


When there 18°" 


“SPRATT 5 


Biscuit 


. DOG FOODS 


YC fhe mote happy 
ha aly op 





bi 


| 





vsthe sure way of 
building-up’ a dog... 


Welcome Always~ 
Keep it Handy 


GRANT'S 


MO REELA 











‘MONDS UP 100% 

A ‘NGLY HIGH PRICES paid a 
; MONDS, OLD GOLD, JEw 

SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 

00. Call, Post or Phone Mayfair 

‘ash paid’ immediately. 
LINDEN & ; 

NEW BOND STREET, W.1 

irst Jewellers in New Bond Street. 
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BRITAINS FARMS 
MUST NOT LET UP 


The MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE says 


@ KEEP FULLY MOBILISED 


“There is some danger of people in this country assuming 
the war is as good as over and that we shall soon be able to 
let up. We must anticipate that the industry of agricul- 
ture in this country will have to remain fully mobilised for a 
period after hostilities have ceased—a period likely to be 
counted rather in years than in weeks or months.” 


@THE WORLD MUST BE FED 


“Immediately after the war, the world will be faced with a 
general shortage of food.” 


—44 Nations came to this conclusion 
at a conference at Hot Springs, U.S.A. 


@oOuUR FARMS MUST FEED OUR PEOPLE 


“We consider that the best contribution we shall be able to 
make to the relief of hunger and distress throughout the 
world is to go on producing the maximum amount of foodstuffs 
from our own soil as long as this appears necessary.” 


—Extracts from the Rt. Hon. R. S. Hudson’s speech in the 
Agricultural Debate, House of Commons, 28th Fuly, 1943. 


Tune in at 7 p.m. Thursdays—Home Service—January 
15, 27 and February 10, 24—to hear the broadcast 
discussions on SHEEP. Cut this out to remind you. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 








MESSENGER & COMPANY. 


LIMITED. 


Owing to war time 
conditions, we are 
not able to supply 
glasshouses but we 
look ahead to 


VICTORY 


and to resuming the 
business for which 
we have been famed 
for nearly a century. 








Addresses : 
Works : Loughborough. 
Tel. 2691 


London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
Tel. Vic. 5409 




















COLT HOUSES 


The illustration shows one of our 
small utility buildings. We still 
have a limited number of small 
superstructures in stock, such as 
playrooms (as illustrated), garages 
and emergency buildings which 
come within the limits defined by 
the Defence Regulations. We are 
able to quote for greenhouses, 
farm buildings, silos, and other 
work to aid the war effort. May 
we send you further particulars? 


WILCOLT....- 


BETHERSDEN, ASHFORD, KENT 
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Mr. Chase 


Mr. Sindner 


The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 
JANUARY, 1944. 
DEAR Mr. GARDENER, 


A Happy New Year to you and 
successful gardening in 1944! The 
Ministry tells us that ‘“‘The Need is 
Growing,” and there can be no possible 
doubt that whether Victory comes now, 
in the autumn, or not until next year, 
rationing and the shortage of food will 
continue well into 1945 and beyond. 


Start in Good Time 


So I want every cloche to be put 
into action at once. January is a big 
sowing month everywhere except the 
very coldest districts, and there is no 
time to lose in getting the ground dried 
out and warmed up ready for the seeds. 
At this time of the year, two to three 
weeks is not too long to cover the 
ground before sowing or planting. 


If the weather is favourable, get the 
ground ready for sowing, working it to 
as fine a tilth as possible, and cover it 
with cloches, closing the ends of the 
rows. Rain and frost can now do no 
herm, and after about ten days you 
will probably be able to sow. 


Should there be frost.. 


If, however, we have prolonged frost, 
or worse still, snow followed by frost, 
the cloches may get frozen to the 
ground. They will come to no harm— 
frost doves NOT crack glass—but until 
the thaw sets in you must not attempt 
to lift them or you will break the glass. 
As soon as the thaw comes you can sow 
your seed, for the tilth will have been 
preserved under the cloches. 


Surface should be even 


If the favourable spell never arrives, 
you can dry out your soil before you 
prepare it for sowing merely by cover- 
ing it with cloches. I do not advise 
you to do this unless the surface is 
reasonably even, as cloches are intended 
to stand evenly on the ground, and if 
they are only supported at two or three 
points, there is a risk of gale damage. 
Whatever you do, don’t forget to close 
the ends of the rows, or a heavy gale may 
lift the cloches and damage them. 


What to Sow in January 


Except in the coldest districts, 
January is the month for sowing 
cabbage, cauliflower and brussels under 
cloches. This will give you far better 
plants than sowing indcors, for the 
seedlings will be hardy right from the 
start. Any type of cloche will do, but 
do remember to sow thinly. Broad 
beans, peas, carrots, radish, leeks, 
onions and lettuce may all be sown this 
month, except in the North. But 
remember that the days are short and 
the sun not very hot at this time of 
the year, and that little growth takes 
place in January except in Cornwall. 
Cloches cannot make heat, they only 
trap it, so do not expect rapid growth, 
and if the weather is against you and 
you have to put off sowing until 
February, don’t be too much upset, as 
it does not matter very much. 

If you did not put out your October- 
sown lettuce seedlings last month, put 
them out now, and remember that it is 
better to transplant them too small than 
too big, when they are liable to receive 
a check. The ground needs warming 
up with cloches just as much before 
transplanting as before sowing. Keep 
the ends in place both before and after 
the seedlings are put out. 
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WE REGRET THAT IN WARTIME STOCKS CANNOT BE GUARANTEED. 


PLEASE MAKE YOUR CHOICE FROM STOCKS ON RETAILERS’ SHELVES 
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Harlip 


MRS. W. J. AUSTIN 


Mrs. Austin, Subaltern, A.T.S., is the second daughter of Sir Ronald and Lady Matthews, of Aston 
Hall, near Sheffield; her marriage to Lieutenant-Colonel William James Austin, R.E.M.E., elder son of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Austin, of Chelmsford, Essex, took place recently . 
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PRICES AND WAGES 


HE dispute between Mr. Hudson and 

the farmers over prices and wages 

has always had that regrettable air 

of family misunderstanding about it 
which discourages comment from neighbours, 
however good their intentions may be. But 
though by the time these words appear either a 
general reconciliation may have taken place or, 
for that matter, a more bitter strife engendered, 
we cannot help wishing that there had been less 
of “Stand and deliver’ on one side and still less 
of legalism on the other. The farmers and the 
Ministry of Agriculture have been doing a great 
work together and on the mutual confidence en- 
gendered by their war-time effort the agriculture 
of the future must be built. It was unfortunate 
in these circumstances that the farmers, in their 
organised aspect, should take the view that they 
could expect—irrespective of their general 
prosperity or otherwise—an automatic increase 
of commodity prices to cover any and every 
demonstrable rise in the cost of any factor of 
production. Labour being universally required 
in every kind of production, it is, on these lines, 
a logical demand that when the cost of labour 
goes up all commodity prices should be ad- 
vanced. But everybody who conducts a busi- 
ness on whatever scale knows that there is a 
fallacy here, and that in practice the producer 
stands to gain more than he professes to claim. 

On the other hand, it was undoubtedly 
tactless of Mr. Hudson to broadcast a speech 
which, for all its air of sweet reasonableness, 
might well have been conceived and written in 
the Treasury and which showed no slightest 
gleam of enthusiasm for the vital task which the 
Minister of Agriculture and the farmers have 
in common, There is not much team spirit in 
supporting the statement “‘we have already 
given you more than we intended or than you 
expected,’’ with figures which, though logically 
defensible, do not square with the practice of 
war-time, spread over the country as a whole. 
It is no compensation to a Welsh farmer who 
is barely making both ends meet to be told that 
a farmer in Kent is making a fortune out of his 
apple orchards. Nor is it fair to estimate rising 
costs in these times on a basis of minimum 
wages which the men the farmer in fact employs 
could not think of accepting. The greatest harm 
is done by the mere employment of such modes 
of argument which cannot but sap confidence 
on the part of those who feel them to be a mere 
distortion of the truth. 

But this must be said: there can be no 
doubt that the discussion of all such matters 
between the farmers and the Government would 
be made far easier and more effective if the 
National Farmers’ Union could produce really 
reliable information with regard to farm profits 
and especially to those of small farms, many of 
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which have admittedly had a difficult time. 
More than a year ago the Union asked their 
county branches for 1,400 names of farmers 
who for this purpose would be willing to supply 
their forms and accounts. In nine months some 
700 were forthcoming. Forms were sent to them, 
but only about 300 were returned. The Union 
is now making a new appeal, which we hope 
will be successful, to obtain details of the profits 
and losses being made on farms of different 
areas and types. It will obviously not be 
possible to conduct amicable and friendly dis- 
cussions with the Government without more 
definite facts of this kind. 


FOREST POLICY 

N interesting Report has just been circu- 
A lated by the Royal English Forestry 
Society of a conference held in the autumn to 
discuss post-war policy as adumbrated in the 
Commissioners’ Memorandum. Three doubtful 
issues were clarified. The Commissioners have 
agreed in priuciple that there should be a system 
whereby a successor can recover the manage- 
ment of the woodlands on an estate where that 
management has been compulsorily assumed 
by the State. They have also made it clear that 
they have no intention, such as their critics have 
suggested, of disallowing the advantages of 
dedication, advice, and subsidy to the owners of 
woods, however small, provided they are 
intended for timber production and not for 
some other quite distinct purpose. “It is not 
the function cf the Forest Authority,’’ said Sir 
Roy Robinson, however, “to spend the State’s 
money on ornamenting the houses of private 
people.”’ ‘‘The bigger the area of private wood- 
lands which is dedicated,’’ he went on, ‘‘as 
opposed to being transferred to the State, the 
better pleased the Commissioners will be.’’ In 
spite of this, the Commission apparently en- 
visages the early transfer to the State of from 
one-half to two-thirds of the larger private 
woodlands of the country, and it seems worth 
while to ask how far this pessimistic estimate 
is due to anticipated lack of staff and skilled 
labour on private estates at the end of the war, 
and how far this shortage can be eliminated by 
an intelligent scheme cf education and re- 
settlement. There seems much to be said for 
the contention that no compulsion should be 
exercised on owners to dedicate their woods 
until at least five years after the establishment 
of a satisfactory educational system. 


SONG 
H ! but if the wind would blow 
And bring the sound of the sea 
To rustle in the green, green branches 
Of my tall apple-tree, 
I’d know the sound of the sunlit ripples 
Dancing along the sea. 


And if the wind would blow again 
And bring the smell of the sea 

To flicker in the rosy blossom 
Of my tall apple-tree 

I’d know the smell of the rusty tangle 
Drifting upon the sea. 

And if the wind would blow three times 
And bring the spray of the sea 

Like dew upon the leaves to settle 
Of my tall apple-tree 

I’d lick my lips for the salty water 
Blown to me from the sea. 

Oflag VII B, Germany. 


A SQUIRE’S TESTAMENT 

N  bequeathing his Hertfordshire home, 
I Bedwell Park, to his son, the late Colonel 
Sir Francis Fremantle, M.p., took occasion in 
his Will to set forth the faith of a landowner. 
His conviction of the necessity to the com- 
munity of a class that rarely speaks for itself 
carries the more weight in that Sir Francis (he 
was knighted in 1932) inherited his estate from 
his mother’s family, being a doctor by pro- 
fession and a public servant by avocation. He 
was Medical Officer of Health for Hertfordshire 
1902-16 and a leading authority on housing, 
besides having acted as a war correspondent in 
the course of a busy public life. Thus his belief 
in the continued benefit to the nation of the 
maintenance of family centres and ‘‘the wise 
and sympathetic co-operation of a_ resident 
lended gentry”’ was the objective judgment of 


JOHN Buxton. 
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a man who cannot be suspected of setting 
sectional before publicinterests, “‘Itis my hope,” 
he deposed, “that future owners of the estate, 
without prejudicing the claim of public interest 
for enterprise, leadership, or useful service else- 
where, will live at Bedwell in simple manner, 
be friends and neighbours, will serve God, the 
King, and their fellow-citizens to the utmost of 
their power, and will devote their lives and ‘he 
possessions entrusted to them to the good of + 1e 
whole community.”’ That is a noble creed a .d, 
we have no doubt, that of squires generai'y, 
though some may sometimes feel discourag :d 
by the apparent iack of recognition of th ir 
efforts and self-sacrifice. But while the futu-e 
is unlikely to lighten their burdens appreciab! , 
it may well extend their scope for local a: d 
public service, all the more valuable for bei g 
unofficial. And if they take this true gent 
man’s ideal to heart, they will not lack rewa: |, 
The lines by an old poet, Rowland Watkyr ;, 
that Sir Francis prefixed to his book T ¢ 
Housing of the Nation, are not inapt to hims<«if 
and express the ideal which he believed te 
landowner can help his countrymen to realis: : 

A little house, a quiet wife, 

Sufficient food to nourish life, 

Most perfect health, and free from harm, 

The liberty of foot, and mind, 

And grace the ways of God to find. 

This is the summe of my desire, 

Until I come to heaven’s quire. 


THE ROMANTIC HORSE 


HE horse-drawn vehicle has to some extent 
come into its own again with the war, 
and the pleasant clip-clop of the pony-trap is 
again heard on the roads. The romance of it 
appeals alike to old and young; to the old in 
reviving tender memories, to the young in 
giving them the chance of a new experience. 
Many a child who knows all about motor cars 
longs for a drive in the sleepy old fly still 
occasionally to be found at a rustic railway 
station. Such a dream was realised the other 
day, it appears, by a lady who was a child some 
40 years ago. She had been promised a drive 
in a hansom and the promise had never been 
kept. Now she has realised it by taking a drive 
along the Embankment in the one hansom, the 
property of Sir Edward Wilshaw, still left in 
London, It is to be hoped that her sensations 
were to the full as ecstatic as she had pictured 
them for all those years. And yet this hansom 
is a survival from a modern past compared with 
the old gentleman, Mr. Fownes, who has lately 
died at the age of 93. Thackeray wrote nos- 
talgically of the old coachmen and the blue- 
nosed ostler with his clinking pail and now, 
80 years after Thackeray’s death, the last of 
the professional stage coachmen is gone. 


REVOLUTIONS IN TASTE 
HE fears being expressed that the proposed 
road bridge over the Firth of Forth may 
spoil the view of the Forth Bridge would seem 
to mark an important stage in the revolution 
of taste. It must be one of the first cases of an 
engineering structure passing into the category 
of national monuments along with cromlechs, 
castles, and cathedrals. It would be interesting 
to know how contemporaries regarded the Forth 
Bridge. Some reader’s family scrap-book ma 
contain a protest from a ‘‘ Lover of Caledonia ’ 
at this ‘‘monstrous desecration,’”’ etc. Whi 
did Mr. Ruskin say about it? A propos Ruski 
it is worth noting that the only building thi 
he designed himself, No. 13, Piccadilly, t 
recently the Fly-Fishers’ Club, is now being 
demolished after damage during the blitz. 
foreshadowed, in a curious way, the form lat: 


adopted for many steel-framed buildings 
windows with their ‘‘aprons’’ filling in 
masonry framework—though the Veneti: 


the fascia of a tea-shop concealed the grou 
storey. It, too, was due for recognition as 
period specimen. Both these instances of t ¢ 
circular trajectory of taste go to confirm t ¢ 
contention that nothing is fundamentally u; 
but waste—of effort, opportunity, or mater! 


SIR EDWIN LUTYENS 
S we go to press we learn with deep regret ? 


the death of Sir Edwin Lutyens, O. 
A memoir will appear in our next issue. 


\ 
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Gothic detail gave a hint of its parentage a! 
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CoUNTRYMAN’S 
NoOTKS... 


by 


lajor C. S. JARVIS 


NE of the not altogether unjust 
accusations made against me is that 
I am addicted to harking back to the 
past, and giving the impression that 
ier old times the best. After looking at 
thing and facial growths in some of the 
iteresting photographs of the ’50s, ’60s 
70s which have appeared in COUNTRY 
Lire recently I feel that, if I had been born a 
deca‘ e or so earlier, I should have been only 
lighted to live entirely in the present, 
iake my mind a complete blank so far as 
sightly youth was concerned. 
ne may look at old pictures of men and 
1 of the Elizabethan, Stuart and 18th- 
centi ry periods and find nothing hideous or 
ludicrous in their clothing and style of hair 
dressing. One has the feeling perhaps that the 
full-bottomed wig of Marlborough’s times must 
een somewhat trying in hot weather, or 


I con 
the ¢ 
very 

and 


too < 
and 
my 


wom 


have 

that the stomacher of Elizabeth’s days 
might have been something of a bar in a hot 
rally at tennis, but there was nothing strikingly 
ugly about either the clothes worn or the 


method of wearing the hair. The 18th-century 
fashions were so charming and attractive that 
at fancy-dress balls to-day there are always 
a round dozen~Marie Antoinettes and Dolly 
Vardens—and with very good reason. It was 
during the three decades after the Crimean 
War, the period known as mid-Victorian, that 
ugliness in all things was esteemed. 


* * 
* 


T is a moot point whether the men or women 
I of those days achieved the greater unsightli- 
ness and concomitant discomfort as represented 
by the full beard and very tall hat, or the crino- 


line and other trappings. How hot the full 
beard must have been in a temperature above 
80°, and how full of hoar frost and icicles below 
30°; and how did one shoot on a windy day 


with the lush growth blowing up over the small 
of the stock, and how did one fish with it becom- 
ing entangled in the cast and flies? The only 
thing one can say of the male unsightliness of 
those days is that they allowed Nature to do its 
worst. but did not interfere with their figures 
unduly. Women, on the other hand, seem to 
have specialised during this period in either 
disguising the fact that they had such a thing 
as a figure, or padding out certain portions of 
their anatomy so that there was little or no 
semblance to humanity. In this respect, seeing 
that delicately-sloping shoulders have been a 
feature of the perfect female figure throughout 
the ages, the tactless uninstructed male might 
ask why at the present time women are going 
about in coats so padded at the shoulders that 
they look like light-weight boxing champions 


in their best Sunday suits. 

‘he photograph which, I think, will strike 
everyone in these days of no domestic staff with 
a feeli 1g of thankfulness for a change of fashions 
is that of the drawing-room interior of the ’70s 
with ¢ ery available inch of the walls smothered 
with (\ina plates, and an overmantel crowded 
with me hundred pieces of bric-a-brac and 
vases. The dusting of this room would mean 
an ei <t-hour day with two hours overtime, 
but a. almost every house in the country has 
receiy | at least a thorough shaking since 1939, 
tis p sible, even if fashions had not changed, 
that © Luftwaffe would have seen to it that 
this sour was obviated. 

* e * 
A . VAL correspondent has confessed to a 
‘ling of professional jealousy in that I 
appec to be in contact with a large number of 
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military observers who write on various sub- 
jects, but that there is an almost complete lack 
of those from the Senior Service. He thinks 
something should be done about it and has 
asked the question if anyone has seen a bird 
take a flying fish on the wing. During a run 
his ship was making between Callao and 
Cartagena there was a short steep sea, usual 
in the north-east trades in the Caribbean Sea, 
and every time the cruiser, travelling at 15 knots, 
pushed her nose into one of these waves, a shoal 
of flying fish broke out of it, and flew out 
fan-wise from the stem of the vessel. I have 
seen this happen myself when the ship is in 
tropical waters and have noticed birds of the 
gull tribe following the fish, and diving at them 
immediately they strike the water again. 
Waiting for them always at the point of contact 
are the bonito and the albacore, which live 
entirely on these small fish, and it has struck 
me that the flying fish’s life is not a very happy 
one, as he lives eternally between the Scylla 
aloft as represented by the birds, and the 
Charybdis below in the form of various voracious 
cannibal fish which can travel very much faster 
than he can. I have also noted that a flying 
fish’s flight is not merely an aimless glide on 
outstretched wings from wave to wave, as is 
popularly supposed, but that he flies in the 
direction he wishes to take, and I have seen 
them, when about to enter the water again, 
change their minds suddenly on seeing some- 
thing waiting for them below and continue 
their flight for another hundred yards or so. 
* * 


* 

Y this particular run in the Caribbean Sea, 

my correspondent writes, a gannet, 
looking very much like an old and peevish 
schoolmaster, took up his station over the bows 
of the ship and glided along on motionless 
wings. Every second or so he turned a scowling 
countenance to the right and left, as if trying 
to detect someone laughing behind his back, 
and a gannet has a very cold and forbidding 
eye set beneath a beetling brow. Then, when 
he judged the moment was right, he would 
swoop behind a shoal—or is it covey ?—as the 
ship pitched, flatten out above the surface of 
the water and snatch a fish on the wing just 
before it dived into the wave ahead. As he bad 
only a split second in which to accomplish this 
difficult feat in the narrow space between two 
waves he missed frequently, and on these 
occasions he would return to his stance with a 
look on his face that reminded one of those 
far-off years when the form master would say : 
“Tf I catch anyone laughing I will keep the 
whole form in,” 

One other thing I know about flying fish 
is that they are extraordinarily good eating and 
taste like very slightly salted herrings. On my 
one and only voyage in sail we used to put a 
lantern on the rail at night to attract them, 
as, like moths and birds, the flying fish appar- 
ently fly blindly towards lights. I obtained a 
practical demonstraticn of this one night for, 
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John H. Stone 


SCENE IN ST. JAMES’S PARK 


while bending over the binnacle to get the 
course of the ship in the light on the compass 
from the small binnacle lamp, I rec2ived a 
crashing box on the ear from what felt like a 
large wet hand. As this was not an uncommon 
occurrence when one was a cadet in a sailing 
ship I was not unduly surprised, but only 
half-stunned. The mystery on this occasion 
was, who had administered the blow, as there 
was DO one in sight, except the officer on the 
poop some 20 yds. away. Then f saw, lying at 
my feet, a large flying fish with his nose 
stovein ! 


* * 
* 


HE other evening as the sun was going 
down a trifle south of west as a hard red 
ball in a cold north-easterly sky, and a chilling 
wind was coming in over the water-meadows, 
now owing to the Catchment Board’s activities 
not nearly so watery as they were, there was 
something untoward happening in the bird 
world. Far overhead a big gathering of rooks 
was wheeling and high-jinking, and probably 
vociferating loudly, but I never hear the rooks 
now, and to misquote Francis Thompson and 
his cricket crowd “I look through my tears on 
a noiseless cawing host,’’ and owing to the bitter 
wind tears were plentiful. Below the rooks an 
even larger gathering of gulls, variety unidenti- 
fied, were flying rapidly in circles, while beneath 
them a long black column of starlings was 
winging its way from south to north, and just 
avoiding a smaller column of the same birds 
travelling in the opposite direction. In the 
middle distance a mob of green plover were 
registering disapproval and indulging in their 
tumbling flight. Like the rooks they were 
probably complaining plaintively, and some 
blackbirds in a hedgerow were holding an 
indignation meeting, in sympathy with the 
movement. 

The cause of the excitement I could not 
see, unless it was the sudden arrival of a big 
migratory flock of starlings from the Continent, 
and the regular tenants of the area were showing 
their disapproval of the influx of this horde of 
foreigners when, with the frosts, food supplies 
are getting short. On the other hand perhaps 
the cause was something quite trivial and un- 
important, something in the nature of a rook 
Mr. Morrison letting out from 18b incarceration 
a gull Sir Oswald Mosley, or the spread of the 
news that some Hereford starlings had beaten 
a young green plover. Birds do sometimes lose 
all sense of proportion and make much ado 
about nothing, 

* * 
* 

HERE are two extraordinary and appar- 

ently contradictory things to be- noted about 
the circulation of good stories: the first is the 
amazing quickness with which they are spread 
about, the other is the complete immunity 
from them which occurs here and there among 
our population, sometimes a matter of class or 
occupation, sometimes quite unpredictable. For 
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the benefit of readers of Country LiFe I will 
tell two military stories from this country 
which, owing to the existing poorness of 
communications, may not yet have spread all 
over the British Isles. 

The first of these concerns a minute to a 
correspondence written by a brigadier in which 
he made some suggestion as to training, and 
which eventually reached the War Office. Here 
the matter was dealt with by a young staff 
captain who pulled the proposal to pieces, 
turned it down, and ended up with the remark : 
“also the last sentence ends with a preposition.”’ 
After many days the correspondence came back 
to its author, and the Brigadier was naturally 


OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—VIII 
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furious. He wrote: I take exception to the 
tone of this minute. It represents a case of gross 
impertinence on the part of a junior staff officer 
up with which I will not put. 

The other story is connected with the 
efforts of some of our American Allies in this 
country to grow some sweet corn for themselves. 
They had ploughed up a plot of land in their 
camp, and one of their officers then achieved 
the almost impossible. He obtained from a 
neighbouring farmer what the Americans call 
a ‘‘truck-load’’ of manure, and this in itself 
proves the warm feelings we entertain in this 
country towards our Allies and cousins from across 
the Atlantic, for it is extremely doubtful if any 
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British unit could obtain such a priceless gift, 

On its way back to camp the truck was 
halted by a sentry who challenged, and asked 
the details of the party. The officer replied ; 
“One officer, one truck of manure and one 
negro driver.’’ There were a number of sentry- 
posts down the road, and after the challenge and 
reply had been repeated several times tie 
driver asked: ‘Say, Bo, how many more of 
these British sentries are we going to pass?” 

The officer said he thought there we 
several. 

“Well, Bo,’’ asked the driver, “before \ 
come to the last one do you think I could ta].2 
priority to the manure?’’ 


BRADFORD-ON-AVON 


Written and Illustrated by EDWARD WALKER 


N the edge of Wiltshire eight miles 
south-west from Bath lies a little 
treasure town, the loveliest in all the 
West Country, Bradford-on-Avon, 

Leland wrote in 1552: 

The Toune self of Bradeford standith on the 
clining of a slaty rokke and hath a meetely good 
market ons a weeke. The Toune is made al of stone 
and standith as I] com to it on the hither ripe of 
Avon. 


The worthy “ prowlert”’ saw the little town 


four centuries ago very much as we see it 
now, and as I have drawn it in Fig. 2, 
clinging confusedly to the “slaty rokke,’’ 


an escarpment of high ground which thrusts 
southward and overlooks the great weald 
of Bristol Avon to the remoteness of the downs 
and Salisbury Plain. 





“ 





BRADFORD om AVON et 


1—THE BRIDGE CHAPEL AND WESTBURY HOUSE 


The bridge which Leland crossed to win to 
the hither ripe of Avon still stands, and Aubrey, 
who came this way a century later, described 
it as “‘strong and handsome” with ‘‘a little 
chapelle as at Bathe for masse.’’ But in their 
day it was only possible for pack-horses and 
those who went afoot; wheeled traffic had 
perforce to pass over by the broad ford from 
which Bradford takes its name. 

Early in the seventeenth century the bridge 
was widened, the east side of nine unequal 
13th-century pointed arches was retained and 
nine round ones were added 
Numbers of metal sockets may be observed on 
the inner sides of both parapets. On market 
days iron hurdles were fitted into these and the 
footways and part of the roadway transformed 
into pens for pigs, sheep and poultry. Shades 


down-stream, @ 


of Rowlandson ! what an enchanting scene tl 2 
old bridge must have presented on those far-c { 
market days, the long rows of crowded pens, tle 
thronging country-people with the ancient gre) 
town rising in terraces behind. 

The small domed building shown in bot 
pictures of the bridge is the “‘little chapelle”’ 
to which Aubrey refers, The original structure 
was, doubtless, coeval with the early bridge, 
but as it appears now it is a work of the six- 
teenth century with doorway on the footpat! 
and roofed over with rounded overlapping stone 
courses. The stone finial is quaintly shaped, 
and rotating on the vane is an amusing and 
realistic fish known as the Bradford Gudgeon, 
a good piece of 16th-century copper gilt. 

There is a notable specimen of first-class 


vlinan’s work in the supporting corbelling which 


springs from the faces of one of the cutwaters 


up-stream; early medizval craftsmanship at its best, it 


is virile and stimulating work in stone, The tiny chamber 


in its time has been a lock-up or “blind house’’ and a 
pound as well as a chapel. 


From the moment of crossing Avon and entering 


all 


members 


the town I am at once uncannily reminded of some 
of the smaller mountain towns of central Italy and 
southern Spain. 
Benaojan. 
ruinous breweries and abandoned mills with gaunt stone 
fagades and rows of tiny windows set high in the walls, 
the monasteries and convents of Perugia or San Francesco 
at Assisi, so strong is the likeness. 
are Renaissance palaces in miniature clutching the terraced 
hillside as do those which adhere precariously to the crags 
at Ronda. 
and cedars, balustered parapet walls, sculptured urns and 
steeply perilous alleyways. On the crest of the hill there 
is a tall campanile—somebody’s 
the illusion and make it real. Only the background of 
tawny sierras is wanting. 


Bradford is a counterpart to Assisi or 
Little imagination is needed to see, in semi- 


Many of the houses 


There are cypresses as well and stone pines 


“folly”? to complete 


In the town the number of modern buildings is small. 
Such as there are have been 
pleasantly with neighbouring old work and there is amity 
between the old and the 
altogether escaped the disfigurement of ribbon develop- 
ment, though it does not show very much in the general 
prospect because of the lie of the land. May the future 
bring nothing worse ! 

In the old buildings all over the town there is a cap‘ 
vating diversity of design, though there is apparent in them 
a_ traditional 
slopes among many trees and gay gardens at differe it 
levels, and twisting and turning in conformity with tie 
meanderings of the streets and alleys alongside which 
they are placed, they provide unusual 
unexpected compositions for the delight of the painter a .d 
draughtsman. A 
accomplish much here in Bradford. 


conceived to harmonise 


new. But Bradford has not 


homogeneity. Built on the terraced 


groupings aid 


Guardi of the present day mist 


From early times Bradford was a famous wool ¢ \d 
cloth centre, and its principai inhabitants followed i 
trade until, towards the end of the nineteenth centt y, 
Leland tells us that in his day “‘al the toune of Bradef 
stondith by 
that followed, the great clothiers amassed consideré ‘le 
fortunes and founded county 
held high and _ honourable offices 
service of sovereign and State, 


clooth-making.’”’ In the three centu & 
wh. se 
in 1e 


families some of 


Many built for themselves fine stone mansic 3s, 


diminutive 


Florentine and Genoese Renaissa’ ce 


j 


at 
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e 
d 2.--THE APPROACH TO THE TOWN OVER THE 
; BRIDGE} 
i (Right) 3.—DRUCE’S. ONE OF THE GREAT 
' CLOTHIERS’ HOUSES OF QUEEN ANNE’S TIME 
s a palaces. Names like Methuen’s, Moxham’s and Druce’s still 
d cling to certain 18th-century houses of Bradford clothier families 
s a who built them. I have drawn one, Druce’s (Fig. 3), a noble 
S house in the centre of the town. Anthony Druce and brother 
d William, members of the Society of Friends, must have been 
e proud men, if Quakers may have pride, when they moved into 
€ their house, new and wonderful, in those early days of the 
f ©] eighteenth century. And what furniture they would have had 
in the lovely panelled rooms! 

I. On the outskirts of the town, where the roads to Trow- 
“ bridge and Frome diverge, stands a complete and beautiful 
¥ group of almshouses. The building was founded in 1700 
t by one John Hall, a leading clothier of Bradford, a member 
. o of one of the principal families and the owner of the Great 
] Hall on Avon bank. It is an oblong stone building of 
mn two storeys, arranged to accommodate four old men, It has a 

{ high-pitched stone-tiled roof with projecting eaves and is a 
3 picturesque and well-proportioned little structure, a model for 
‘. posterity, Ihave drawn the gateway (Fig. 6) fronting the Frome 
4a road, the only entrance to the small forecourt upon which the 
. four iwellings open, The gateway has ball-capped piers and 
i “rovc.t-iron gate and handrails into the design of which the 
. arm al bearings of the Hall family (sable, 3 battleaxes 
aa pale se 2 and 1 argent) are cunningly incorporated. The 
d Coat pears again, this time with the crest (an arm embowed 
1 a in dur proper holding a battleaxe) in the achievement 

: with a pretty cartouche carved above the centre doorways 

ont. main wall. 
d > parish church has passed through a succession of 
ie cnat 


, alterations and additions consequent upon variation 
4 during the Middle Ages, and it can show examples of 
‘d ‘ 8001 rk of each period. The hand of the restorer has also 
es @ lain vily upon it. In mid-nineteenth century—those years 


of st 


le @ so tc for our ancient buildings—it suffered the common 
se fate eing partly re-built and neatened and scraped during 
1e the* >ess known as restoration, and as a result forfeited much 

O11. ld charm. But it is still an important and beautiful 
* feat in the ensemble of the town. Fig. 7 shows it 
ne vie’. from above on the first terrace of the slope. I hope 


T 
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‘ti. convey some idea of the sylvan beauty of its setting 28 eS ef : vs ———— 
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on the banks of Avon which here are overhung with noble trees as 
the stream flows on to old Barton bridge close by. 


In one of the most friendly-looking of the group of mellow 
old houses grouped round the church, among which are severa] 
described by Leland, lived Edward Orpin, parish clerk of 
Bradford, the original of Gainsborough’s well-known portrait in 
the National Gallery. 


In the neighbourhood of the parish church there is an area 
called the Abbey Yard but, though it was known beyond @!| | 
doubt that a monastery had been founded at Bradford early in © 
the eighth century by the West Saxon Bishop St. Aldhelr, 
and a church built dedicated to St. Lawrence, no trace c{ 
monastic building had ever been found there. But, in 1856, 
distinguished archeologist, the late Canon Jones, Vicar 
Bradford and author of a scholarly history of the town, made 
romantic discovery. It was a scoop such as archeologists drea: F 
of, like Mr. Pickwick’s finding of the famous Cobham stone, bi 
it was genuine, it really happened and it came about in this way. 


One summer evening the Canon was looking down upon tl 
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4.—DRUCE’S HILL 





6.—ENTRANCE TO JOHN HALL’S ALMSHOUSES 





town from Tory, one of the upper terraces—where, by the way, 
are some delightful 18th-century houses—when a sudden inspiration 
came to him. He saw that, amid a picturesque huddle of roo’s 
down in the Abbey Yard, he could plainly discern one in the form 
of a cross. He knew this confused medley of buildings very wel; | 
it adjoined his church and consisted of a nucleus or paren- | 
building so hidden by agglutinated additions that from the grou! i 
level its form was unrecognisable. It was necessary to ascend t! ° 
slope as he had done to realise that, in the midst of this chaos « 
roofs and walls, hemmed in on every side—with a charity school 
one part and an added wing forming the schoolmaster’s dwellin : 
another erection used as a coach-house, a stable, a large shed— 
the heart of this heterogeneous jumble, was a cruciform buildir 
Its nature and design had been entirely unsuspected. What hi 
been visible was thought to be 18th-century work of no accoul 
But Canon Jones’s insight saw through the parasitic envelopment. 
Careful investigations were made and the outline of an eccle: - 
astical structure with nave, chancel and north porch was disclose: . 
The Canon’s hypothesis was correct; it was a church and—it wasvety | 
old. Here was the very church of St. Law rence, the Ecclesio 1 & 


— 


5.—THE BULL PIT 















»rded by William of Malmesbury as having been built 


rec 





“ . Bradford belonging to the ancient monastery that 

c+ Aldhelm founded early in the eighth century near 
W +). broad ford. The incongruous appendages which had 
7 , ‘ong concealed its identity were removed and it was 
of efully restored. In 1886, when all was done, the 


n § ess relic stood revealed as a small high stone 
ig 38 ft. long and 10 ft. to 13 ft. wide, tidily 
ed in a neat grass-grown close adjacent to the 
nd of the parish church, with the orientation 
ch its long axis very nearly agrees. In the 
- of the parish church the Saxon church may be 
d, a small gabled building nestling close to the 
side of the larger edifice, a little mother with a 
own child. The drawing in Fig. 8 shows its 
side, thus marvellously discovered—the most 

Saxon building that we have, and one of no 
distinction with its flat arcades diversifying 
most windowless walls. 

1 the year 1001 Ethelred gave the monastery of 

St, Jawrence with the manor of Bradford to the 
\bb-ss of Shaftesbury, and the reigning Abbess con- 
tin. ed to hold her possessions in precarious tenure 
lur ng many fateful years until their final surrender 
on March 23, 1539. During these 500 years the 
abt esses dominated the town’s story. Bradford 
bec.me an important place in the West Country, and 
note works in stone of these centuries remain, relics 
of -heir wise rule. 

Across Avon to the south there is a congeries of 
anc.ent buildings now known as_ Barton Farm. 
Aporoached by a narrow four-arched 14th-century 
bridge over the river, this was the grange of the 
abbey in medizval times. The outstanding building 
is ‘he manorial or demesnial barn, the great tithe 
barn of Bradford. It forms the south side of a grass- 
grown farm-yard 60 yds. square behind the farm under 








the lull, and, up to a few years ago, had been in con- 
tinuous use for the storage of agricultural produce 
since the early years of the fourteenth century. 





a | entered the vast building by a small arched 
r doorway in one of the four transepts and at once was 
in eerie solitude. Before me was the gaunt emptiness 
o! the tremendous chamber, mysterious and grim by 
the dim shafts of light coming through narrow slits 
high in the bare walls. The fantastical structure of 
the vast timber roof reached up into the daunting 
gloom above, a tortuous perspective of enormous 
oaken beams, 

The view of the barn (Fig. 9) is part of the 
north side facing the town. Some idea of the sylvan 
surroundings may be gained from the picture of the 


(Right) 8.—ST. LAWRENCE’S CHURCH, THE 

MOST COMPLETE SAXON CHURCH IN 

ENGLAND, BROUGHT TO LIGHT AMONG 
DERELICT SHEDS 


(Below) 9.—THE GREAT TITHE BARN BUILT 
BY THE ABBESS OF SHAFTESBURY 
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7.—LOOKING OVER THE CHURCH 
From this direction Canon Jones discovered the Saxon church (the roof of which 
is seen in the centre) built up among disused factories 
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parish church where the barn appears, its roof 
showing as a small oblong, behind the west 
wall of the steeple. 

The larger drawing emphasises the ecclesi- 
astical character of the architecture. The 
building is in effect a great nave 168 ft. long 
and 33 ft. wide with a high-pitched stone-tiled 
roof carried on huge timber trusses. There are 
twin transepts on each long side with moulded 
doorways 20 ft. wide and angle buttresses and 
carved finials at the apices of the gables. The 
ends of the nave rise to 39 ft. and their walls 
are 4 ft. thick. The long side walls are 2 ft. 6ins, 
thick. The mouldings on the voussoirs of the 
entrance arches are soot-blackened from the 
smoke of latter-day threshings, when, as ever, 
the great doors were opened wide but, instead 
of flails, an engine belched on the threshold. 
We must rejoice that the venerable building has 
escaped serious damage by fire and be thankful 
that, as it is now in the hands of the National 
Trust, such risks will never be taken again. 
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GEORGIAN CABINET-MAKERS 


XII—THOMAS CHIPPENDALE AT HAREWOOD. 


N these selections from a survey of Georgian 

cabinet-makers the work of a number of 

Thomas Chippendale’s contemporaries and 

rivals has been reviewed, with the result 
that his long undisputed supremacy in the 
field of craftsmanship has to some extent been 
discounted ; and it may be well to conclude by 
recalling his work at Harewood House, which 
may justly be held to represent the highest 
achievement of English cabinet-making. If, on 
the evidence of existing examples in the Director 
style, Chippendale’s work on the whole is inferior 
both in design and craftsmanship to authentic 
furniture by the firm of Vile and Cobb, in his last 
phase, when he came under the influence of 
Robert Adam, he attained a new distinction and 
technical brilliance which sets him as an ex- 
ponent of the neo-classic style appreciably ahead 
of the most accomplished of his rivals. The 
reputation of Thomas Chippendale as a maker of 
furniture was not entirely eclipsed even during 
the “‘beautiful classic change of the Regency,”’ 
and his publication, the Director (1754), a very 
effective advertisement for the firm, did much 
to conserve his memory and has secured for 
him a disproportionate reputation. 

While Chippendale was held solely respon- 
sible for the Directoy, his place as a formative 
designer and interpreter of the was 
assured. But his responsibility is now found to 
be of a limited kind, since the authors of two 
essavs, The Creators of the Chippendale Style 
(Fiske Kimball and E, Donnell, Metropolitan 
Museum Studies, 1929), have shown that the 
majority of the plates bearing Chippendale’s 
name were the invention of other designers, 
in particular of Matthias Lock (who was 
the pioneer of the rococo in England) and 
another contemporary draughtsman, H. Cop- 
land. The plates in the Directoy indicated, in 
the main, the types of furniture which could 
be supplied by the firm, and showed the relative 
popularity of the rococo, the Chinese and the 
Gothic fashions. Several ‘‘carvers’ pieces”’ were, 
however, purely fantastic, not “to be solemnly 
appreciated but to be liked for the exuberance 
that inspired them.”’ 

As subscribers to the Directoy are included 
names of persons of position and influence, such 
as the Dukes of Beaufort and Portland and 
Norfolk, and a number of his fellow-craftsmen, 
cabinet - makers, carvers, carpenters, and 
joiners. \ second edition was issued in 
1755, a third in 1762. In the last edition the 
number of plates is increased from 160 to 200. 
Among the “Chippendale”’ drawings in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum is a group in which 


rococo 





2.—DETAIL 


OF SATINWOOD 
SECRETATIRE 


INLAID 


there are inked versions of 
unpublished designs. They 
suggest that Chippendale had 
begun the preparation of a 
fourth edition of the Director 
which was never issued. 


By RALPH EDWARDS and MARGARET JOURDAIN 





The little that is known of 





Chippendale’s career is recorded 
in Thomas Chippendale, by 
Oliver Brackett. It is clear that 
he was a native of Otley in 
Yorkshire and was the son of a 
joiner and grandson of a car- 
penter. He married in 1748. 
His first wife died in 1772, and 
he married again in 1777. In 
1749 he took a house in Conduit 


Street, Long Acre. He moved 
in 1753 to premises in St. 
Martin’s Lane, and in the 


following year the first edition 
of his Gentleman’s and Cabinet- 
maker’s Directoy was published. 
In 1755 he was renting three 
houses in St. Martin’s Lane, 
where he remained until his 
death in 1779. 

He was elected in 1760 a 
member of the Society of Arts, 
to which he was proposed by 
“Long’’ Sir Thomas Robinson 
of Rokeby, an amateur archi- 
tect and dilettante, who may 
have taken an interest in 
Chippendale as a fellow-York- 


shireman. Among the Chip- 
pendale bills and letters at 
Mersham Hatch is a_ letter 


(dated 1771) from his partner, 
Thomas Haig, informing Sir 
Edward Knatchbull that 1. 
Chippendale is away in York- 

shire, where he has “business 

in several parts.”’ 

It will be convenient to consider first the 
patrons and houses known to have been sup- 
plied with furniture by Chippendale, as these 
constitute the only indisputable basis for 
attribution, in fact the canon of his work. 

A bill exists for two gilt mirrors for the 
Duke of Portland in 1766; and furniture was 
supplied by the firm to Lady Susan Fox- 
Strangways (daughter of Lord Ilchester), who 
made a runaway match with the actor, William 
O’Brien. Three houses, Nostell and Harewood 
in Yorkshire, and Mersham Hatch in Kent, 
contain pieces authenticated by accounts. The 
Nostell accounts, which cover a period between 
1766 and 1770, include a “large mahogany table 
of very fine wood the whole compleatly 
finished in the most elegant taste,’’ as the most 
important single item. 

The Harewood accounts date from 1772 to 
1775 and illustrate the revival of marquetry 
and the full influence of Robert Adam’s design. 
There are a number of inlaid pieces at Harewood 
House, evidently designed for their definite 
places in each room. Of Chippendale’s work at 
Harewood, Oliver Brackett justly writes that 
“it stands out amongst the few masterpieces of 
English furniture comparable in_ technical 
brilliance with the finest achievements of the 
French cabinet-makers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” 

The records of the furnishing of David 
Garrick’s house in the Adelphi are dated 1771 
and 1772. Garrick took a house in the Adelphi, 
which was furnished in part from his villa at 
Hampton. The firm of Chippendale supplied 
him with some new furniture and renovated the 
old. Garrick’s bill to them amounted to nearly 
£1,000, and after rather more than one-third 
was paid on account, a final settlement was 
delayed until Garrick was threatened with an 
action at law. There is the contemporary evi- 
dence of Fanny Burney that Garrick’s House in 
Adelphi Terrace was “elegantly fitted up.’”’ In 
the principal bedroom there was a strange struc- 
ture, an “inlaid case of rosewood and fustic,’’ 
and there were commodes 





containing a bed; 








-LADY WORSLEY, BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
(Exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1780) 


In carved and gilt frame 


“curiously inlaid with fine woods” in the 
drawing-room, The painted furniture from 


Garrick’s villa at Hampton-on-Thames, now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, were 
probably made by Chippendale’s firm. 
Chippendale’s accounts for work for Sir 
Edward Knatchbull of Mersham Hatch cover 
the years between 1767 and 1778. From this 
group of accounts it is evident that the firm 


carried out work of varied character such as 
decorating, paper-hanging, and_ upholstery. 


Some of the furniture made by them for the 
bedrooms still survives, and is of simple, inex- 
pensive character. Chippendale supplied in 
1767 a frame for the portrait of the Duke 
of Northumberland for the great court-room 
of Middlesex Hospital. The ‘‘very rich and 
most elegant ornamental frame’’ was, according 
to a contemporary account, ‘designed and 
executed by Chippendale.”’ 

There remains the far larger class in which 
there is no proof by record or accounts, but the 
existing furniture corresponds with designs in 
the Director. Such correspondence seems at 
first sight to amount to authentic proof, and 
there is a very strong case for attribution when 
it is obviously the work of a master craftsman 
and is found in a house where the contemporary 
owner was a subscriber to the Director. The 
subscriber to this work was probably a client. 
There is much furniture of Director type at 
St. Giles’s House, Dorset, and Lady Shaftesbury, 
described as ‘‘a liberal encourager of the arts 
and sciences,’’ was a subscriber. Furniture at 
Badminton is of Director type, and the Duke of 
Beaufort was also a subscriber. 

Where there is correspondence between 
pieces of furniture and Directoy designs, but 
where there is no evidence of subscription 
it is necessary to walk warily. It should be 
remembered that the Directoy was a com- 
prehensive pattern-book, and that its designs 
were available to subscribers. There are (0? 
were) “book pieces’? at Crichel, Raynham 
Langley Park, Coombe Abbey, and Kimbolton 
Castle, which fall within this debatable category. 

















(Right) 3.—INLAID LIBRARY TABLE 
Mounted with ormolu, circa 1770 


I, .ome of these cases where correspondence with the 
coexists with a high standard of craftsmanship 
at least a presumption in favour of Chippen- 
ithorships. 
he small group of houses forming the “‘Canon”’ 
1as Chippendale’s authenticated work Harewood 
nly the most remarkable, both for sustained 
ind for the range and variety of its contents. 
d House was built and furnished throughout 
magnificence of conception probably unpara- 
| England’ by Edwin Lascelles, afterwards 
Lo arewood. Robert Adam was called in to 
er je the “strongly traditional and practical” 
rk: re architect, John Carr. The first stone was 
| i: 1759 and the house was ready for occupation 
17 1. Adam /’s drawings for the interior, for which 
he alc e was responsible, range from 1765 to 1771, while 
one, ‘ated so late as 1779, shows that the work was 
‘t t en quite completed. 
visitor in 1787 gives an ecstatic account of the 
nter >r-—‘‘All the rooms are equally elegant and costly, 
arti ularly the State apartments, but the large 
alle y and his great drawing-room present such a 
how of magnificence and art as the eye hath scarce 
seen and words cannot describe. The former takes up 
the vest wing, and is seventy-seven feet by twenty- 
four 1nd a half—on one side are four most superb plate 
glass’s ten feet high, also another of the same over 
the -himney-piece, and two large oval ones in other 
places. . . . The great drawing-room is also as 
hancsome as designs and gilding can make it; there are 
seve: elegant glasses ornamented with festoons, par- 
ticul. |v light and beautiful, also tables with the same. 
The hole has been finished only a year by Chippen- 
dale, St. Martin’s Lane.”’ 
!he concluding sentence supports the evidence 


\ 


attorded by bills in the possession of Lord Harewood 
that the owner continued to patronise Chippendale’s 
firm after the death of its founder, which occurred eight 
years before this account was written. An anonymous 
versificr “‘on viewing Mr, Lascelles’ House at Gaw- 
thorpe, October 1770,’’ that is, just before the house 


was first occupied, produced a fervid tribute which 
begins : 
Hail glorious structure! noblest of our isle 
inished by artists bred on every soil. 
What gold can finish or what taste can show 
eyond conception strike the astonish’d view 
Such costly furniture, such beds of state. 

(he accounts of Chippendale and Haig are dated 
between 1772 and 1775 and total £6,326; but the firm 
must have been employed earlier by Edwin Lascelles, 
for the first item is ‘To a Bill delivered” for nearly 
half the total sum. There are a number of pieces in 
the Directoy style at Harewood, and these may 
represent part of the earlier outlay; jbut some of the 
most important examples of this marquetry furniture 
for which the house is famous are also absent from the 
bills; and it may therefore be inferred that they were 
obtained before 1772. : 
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4.—INLAID SATINWOOD DRESSING COMMODE 























Among the relatively few pieces which 
thus identified is the celebrated commode 
supplied in November, 1773, at a cost of £86, 
described as “‘very large” and “rich” with 
“exceeding fine Antique Ornaments curiously 
inlaid with various fine woods . . . with Diana 
and Minerva and their emblems curiously inlaid 


and engraved . . . into many wrought Brass 
\ntique Ornaments finely finished.”’ 

\ dressing-table commode (Fig. 4) and an 
upright secretaire, a very rare form in England, 
inlail with delicately drawn figures in ivory on 


or, 
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ey st Ors, 
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TOP OF INLAID SIDE-TABLE, 


The medallion in ivory on ebony ground,*circa 1770-75 


are 


an ebony ground, are certainly from the same 
source, and are remarkable alike for technical 
brilliance and the beautiful contrast of the 
green stained husks and the various exotic 
woods of the inlay with the pale golden tone 
of the satinwood ground. 

No drawings for furniture at Harewood by 
Adam survive, perhaps because, as Mr. Arthur 
Bolton suggests, they were sent to Chippendale’s 
workshops and not returned, but there can be 


— 
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ONE OF A PAIR. Circa 1770-75 


little doubt that Adam was responsible for the 
design of the library table (Fig. 3) and the dining- 
room side-table with its accompanying urns, 
pedestals and wine-cooler, in which the inlay, 
larger in scale than on the commodes, is set 
off by chased mounts of a high degree of finish 
for English ormolu. 

There are other pieces of which the design 
is fully consistent with Adam’s responsibility, 
such as the pair of gilt side-tables with inlaid 
tops, notable for the beautiful colour of the 
marquetry and the masterly drawing of the 
foliate scrolls (Fig. 5). The satyr mask in the 
centre of the frieze closely corresponds with that 
on the wine-cooler of the sideboard set. In 
Chippendale’s bills there are charges for sets 
of ‘“‘Cabriole chairs’? japanned or “ gilt in 
burnished gold,” and “ Barjaire’’ chairs of which 
the design accords with Adam’s adaptations of 
French models. 

Some of the bedrooms and all the reception- 
rooms contain specimens of japanned furniture 
of the kind which Chippendale had supplied to 
Edwin Lascelles’s neighbour at Nostell Priory. 
There are also a number of carved mahogany 
wardrobes and dressing commodes of con- 
spicuously high quality, while a bedstead 
painted dove grey with gilt enrichments is a 
rare and attractive example of the classical 
style. 
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I SOAR WITH THE GULLS 


HE little monoplane, its engine 
throttled well back, was slowly nosing 
into a westerly wind, when three gulls, 
followed within a few seconds by two 
more, caught my eye. Against the contrasting 
fresh greens of the meadows and trees, 2,000 ft. 
below them, the brilliant white of their plumage 
was vividly emphasised. 
Such is the aerial perspective that, although 
[ was 1,000 ft. above the birds, every detail of 
their form could be distinctly seen: each 
flexure of the supple wing, every turn of the 
head could be watched. This is because the 
illumination is downwards on to the feathers, 
and therefore far more intense than when a 
ground observer looks upwards and views a 
bird as a shadowed, indistinct mass against the 
brightness of the sky. Thus, everyone knows 
the difficulty of spotting a singing lark hovering 
only 300 ft. above, but often from 5,000 ft. or 
more I have glanced down and seen the migrant 
gulls of winter feeding on my home aerodrome. 
The five gulls of my evening flight were 
soaring, and they passed, undeviatingly, under 
the aeroplane, almost at right angles to its 
course. I had closed the throttle further, as I 
always do when birds are spotted, so that I 
could watch them for the longest possible time. 
Their flight was so tranquil and yet so purpose- 
ful, as they drifted through the quiet air, that 
for a moment I speculated why and where they 
were journeying. With quickened interest I 
noted their course as they reappeared from 
under the port side of the fuselage, and, bending 
forward, I set the grid of the compass pointing 
along their path. 
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Why not go with them? Carefully I edged 
the monoplane in a left-handed turn, and, away 
to their right and still 1,000 ft. higher, I began 
to follow. 

* * * 

Glancing below, I noted that we were 
near the tree-fringed, long strip of Fonthill lake, 
half way along the Salisbury-Wincanton road. 
Quick though that distraction had been, when 
I looked ahead the gulls were lost to sight. 
Knowing this always happens on such occasions 
if one looks away, I resignedly began to bank 
round to my original course, but, before the 
nose had swung round the horizon more than 
ten degrees, two of the gulls—or two new ones 

—came into view. On unbeating wing they held 
a substantially straight course, heading towards 
the tall escarpments of White Sheet, on the 
long range of chalk hill stretching between 
Shaftesbury and Salisbury. 

They were riding a great bubble of uprising 
air, typical of the weather system prevailing. 
An occasional very gentle, fractional flap was 
all they made, as if correcting a slight disturb- 
ance to their flight path. For the greater part 
their wings were held flexibly level, the pinion 
feathers retracted to form a pointed wing-tip; 
with wings held like this the birds would have a 
natural gliding angle of over 1 in 20, so that 
long distances would be travelled for a relatively 
small descent, and only a small up-current 
would be required to nullify the drop or even 
give a gain in height. 

White Sheet Hill, I observed, was appar- 
ently steadily sliding away to the right, whereas 
before it had been almost in line with the 


propeller. I throttled back almost to the stall: 
the proportion of side-drift due to the wind, 
now abeam, was a big proportion of the speed, 
Thus, the track of birds and aeroplane, covered 
relative to the ground, was slipping conside-- 
ably eastward of the direction in which they 
pointed. 

Though the machine was flying at iis 
minimum speed of 40 miles an hour it slow! » 
closed on the gulls. I began to wend, swingin» 
alternately to left and right of the cours 
but always keeping the white cruciform of tio 
birds in view and, lest they should be disturbe: 
some distance to one side. 

Within a few minutes I saw the tree-cla | 
slopes and ditches of Swallowcliffe Castle pa: ; 
under, and a tall bastion of the downs wa; 
immediately ahead. The evening breeze wa; 
caught in a spur of the hill, and deflecte | 
upwards. Instantly the gulls felt the up- 
current, and began a left-handed circle. It 
became clear that one of their tenets was t 
take immediate advantage of all sources « 
altitude, since this was their potential powe: 
for distance. To get maximum rate of clim 
the wings of each bird were now fully extended, 
the emarginations of the wing-tips showin 
clearly. With an occasional sideways glance, 
the gulls circled upwards. Far below some rooks, 
like black arrowheads, were sailing backwards 
and forwards over the bastion. 

The circuits drifted slowly down-wind, the 
breeze eventually carrying the birds across the 
indented, rolling down-ridge. The flight-path 
changed to an extended spiral, one gull leading 
the other by a few yards, and then straightened 
to the old course. Cautiously I dropped to the 


birds’ level, keeping perhaps a quarter of a mile distant. 
They were now at 2,600 ft. 


* * * 


Where should we finish? Ispeculated. All that country 
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was familiar, and so I knew we were making for the sea, 
somewhere between the Isle of Wight and Poole. I stared 
into the misted distance: yes, the waters of Poole were well 7 
to the right, and, nearer our direction, set in a silver sea, 
was the fore-shortened, blue diamond of the Wight. 

Were we going so far? Or was it the River Avon, or 
Christchurch harbour? Or were we going to skirt the 
Needles, and then away to St. Catherine’s Point in the 
extreme south of the island? Or perhaps the destination 
was farther, much farther—what if it were the coast of 
France ? 

The tumbled downs, grooved lengthways by the green 
valley of the Ebble, came to an end. Broad abeam to 
starboard were the woods of Cranborne Chase; far away on 
the other hand the tall spike of Salisbury Cathedral could 
just be seen. Ahead spread level meadows in a broad band 
reaching to the brown of the New Forest heaths. 

I stole a glance at the compass and saw that its needle 
was still about on the course that had been first set. The 
drift of the aeroplane had, however, been enormous, for I 
had expected we should barely pass the fringe of the Forest, 
yet now we were slowly creeping directly towards it. The 
dashboard clock showed that 20 minutes had gone. 

* * 

Once again attention diverted from the birds was 
nearly fatal. For a few minutes I could not find them. 
Then, suddenly, two white specks showed, well away to port 
and much lower than before. Now and again the gulls gave 
a definite flap or two and then returned to soaring. I shut 
the throttle and dropped 800 ft. to their level. Very slowly 
they continued losing height. 

The winding Avon, sometimes bright, sometimes gre 
with reflections, spread across the course. In a fe 
moments we were above the little town of Fordingbrid 
on its banks. Just in time, I saw the two gulls begin 
circle above the church. Round and round they went, le 
handed again. I drew away, half expecting to see the1 
skim down to the water. But no; slowly they made a fe. 
feet altitude. Another and another circuit, and stead 
they went higher and higher. Then for a minute or t 
they stopped circling, first soared, and then flapped as th 
followed the course of the river southward, making nea 
a right angle to the general direction they had maintain « 
so long. 

A mile or more of this and they resumed the circli: {, | | 
but still flapping: a moment later the wing-beats dim 1} 
ished until they were once more soaring. I lost th: 
momentarily as they tilted against the sky-line, but, y [| 
climbing and circling the hill-face above which they wi-¢ | ( 
flying, [ picked them up once more. I stole a fr h @ 
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A FINE STUDY OF A BLACK-HEADED GULL 
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glance at the altimeter—nearly 
2.000 ft. 

‘The gulls straightened out 
and set off, wings again flexed to 
noints, diagonally across the 
eheauered reds and greens of the 

' Sorest heaths and woods. 
ere almost on the original 

_and travelling fast. 
peyond the hazy disc of the 
spc er the Isle of Wight showed 
netive form of hills and 
cliffs, Alum Bay glowed in the 
ow si 1, and the 700-ft. ridge of 
hs one Down stood dominant 
the water meadows of the 
ith inlet and _ Shalfleet 

The Solent was a sparkling 
hat seemed barely wide 
. to be an arm of the sea. I 
ahead and then at the two 
gulls. Was it the Hampshire or 
the sland shore to which they 
were making? 

Neorly 30 miles gone, and 
alm st dead below I recognised 
the ntersecting main roads of the 


Brig! 
Yarn 
creek. 
h ue 
epou 
stare 


Forest where they meet at 
Lyrdhurst. I glanced at the 
littl: cars sliding along the blue 
roa‘s, and then again at the 
houses, the trees and the heath. 
Surely we were much lower, or was 
it tat the ground was _ higher 
the: 


ve had dropped: the alti- 
meter needle trembled now just 
above the 1,000-ft. mark. Imper- 
ceptibly the gulls must have been 
gliding down 1,000 ft. in the six 
miles since I had last checked the altimeter : an 
angle of over 1in 30. Quite possible, I mused, 
a quartering wind to help them. 

* * * 


wita 


We were flying level again. The first bird 


gave a few lazy flaps. The second, somewhat 
higher, went on soaring. Occasionally both let 
their wings flex a little from the wrists as they 


made minute controlling movements. 

The angle of drift seemed to have lessened 
somewhat, owing either to a slower wind speed 
near the ground or the dropping of the wind 
as thesun sank, It seemed clear that, if the gulls 
maintained the same ground track, we should 
strike the coast near the Beaulieu river: were 
we bound for the mud flats at its mouth? 
Perhaps the birds would turn towards South- 
ampton Water, or were they going to cross to 
the Cowes Roads, perhaps then to fly onwards 
to the Continent? I looked up at the petrol 
gauge on the centre-section: soon it would be 
essential to turn back and leave my gulls. 

Either the New Forest ground gave no 
further up-current or else, in the cooling air, 
a reverse change of air-motion between land 
and sea was beginning to take place, for now 
both birds began their normal, leisured flapping. 
We held a steady 800 ft. Every minute or so 
the wings were held still for a few seconds of 


gliding, only to revert to flapping. 
Less than 10 minutes had passed when, 
with the general line of the sinuous Beaulieu 


River almost forming a continuation of our 
path, the wing-beats ceased. Slowly the birds 
lost height, at times rising or falling a little 
above their average slant, and first one bird and 
then the other would give the air a little pat 
with its wings. Six hundred feet—five hundred 
~—the needle dropping towards four; I opened 
up t! engine to draw away, for the gulls, surely, 
were -oing to land somewhere on the river. 
— neously they began a gentle left-handed 
urn, 
itching closely, as my monoplane circled 
lar ide them, I saw the gulls head back on 
their ack and then round in a tighter circle. 
On ar ied wings they swept across the road to 
toc! ohurst, dropping fast. Banking steadily 
they ‘ung round and down. 
en at last I knew their destination: a 
nd! A long strip of bare-edged water 
ooundary of Beaulieu Heath was the 
of their circuit. Into wind came the 
. holding a straight line for the wider 
ae water, They were certainly skimming 
» Just preparatorv to touching down. 


large 
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coup 
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A BLACK-HEADED GULL ABOUT TO ALIGHT ON 
ITS NEST 


And then the wing of my machine obscured the 
view at the critical moment. 

Opening up I made a climbing turn. Eight 
hundred feet below two white blobs marked 
the centre of the water. Almost regretfully I 
waved farewell to the gulls who had been my 
companions for such an absorbing 45 minutes. 
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As I flew home in the last 
rays of the sun I studied the map 
intermittently. Although the 
point from which the gulls had 
begun their flight could only bea 
matter of conjecture, it was inter- 
esting to find that the backward 
projection of the track might well 
have started from the shores of the 
Severn. near Clevedon. If so the 
journey would have been some 80 
miles in length, almost all of 
which might have been accom- 
plished by soaring, since atmos- 
pheric conditions earlier in the day 
had been suitable for the formation 
of thermals, and the hill ranges 
would have augmented these up- 
currents. Such a distance would 
be covered in three hours, for a 
quickly sketched triangle of veloci- 
ties showed that the birds had 
been flying at an air-speed of about 
27 miles an hour. 

Flights of this nature are 
probably very common—an 
effortless ambling. Nor is it any 
wonder that, with the unlimited 
space of sky as highway, with 
suitable nesting places’ every- 
where, with the ideal view for 
sighting food, birds daily travel 
distances of 100 miles or so. 
These trips may be in any series 
of directions, radiating from a 
more or less permanent centre, or 
each journey may be in the same 
direction and so form a migratory 
flight, in the aggregate of consider- 
able distance. 

Perhaps the major interest in following my 
two gulls lay not so much in the demonstration 
of the specific method of soaring progress, but 
the lesson that, with the whole world’s surface 
available to birds, it is wrong to take too paro- 
chial a view of their activities. It is we who lack 
freedom. 


STRANGE TASTES OF ANIMALS 


HE recent statements in Major Jarvis’s 

notes and in subsequent correspond- 

ence on the beccaficos of Cyprus, which 

fatten on figs and myrtles, must have 
surprised many readers, so some facts about the 
strange tastes of other birds and animals may 
be timely. 

ZEsop has often been derided for making 
a fox desire grapes, but in many parts of France 
(and elsewhere) foxes are a pest of the vineyards 
by reason of the toll they take of the fruit. 
If a fox will devour grapes in quantity, a 
blackcap might presumably enjoy figs and 
myrtleberries. 

Again, dogs are obviously carnivores by 
nature, but there have been dogs which would 
be certain to steal and eat carrots straight from 
the ground in whatever garden they could find 
them, and countless dogs have enjoyed such 
various fruits as apples, gooseberries and black- 
berries—which last they will sometimes pick 
for themselves. Many cats like cucumber 
(especially cucumber rind) and some cats 
consume (or used to consume) with apparent 
pleasure a portion of olives and a ration of 
tomatoes. 

Donkeys are notorious for their queer 
tastes: the extravagance of one which ate 
six £5 notes provoked the comment that it was 
“evidently a stockbroker before reincarnation.”’ 
Pigs and goats which have made similar 
mistakes have had to die so that attempts at 
salvage might be made: a post-mortem proved 
successful in Ceylon in 1896, after a goat had 
devoured official documents carrying revenue 
stamps to the value of Rs. 650. 

Many donkeys enjoy beer, and so do horses. 
Lady Twyford, wife of a recent Lord Mayor of 
London, once recalled critical droughts in 
Australia, when half a crown a quart was paid 
for indifferent water. This precious fluid the 
thirsty horses would not touch, but when it 
was made into beer they drank it and were 
saved from a horrible death. 


Teetotallers of the kind who call them- 
selves temperance reformers have sometimes 
affirmed that Man is the only animal who enjoys 
alcoholic liquors and will drink them to excess, 
but the truth is that very many animals will 
drink themselves drunk if given the chance. 
Even a dog has been known to become tipsy on 
brandied cherries, and it is notorious that some 
poachers—in the slow old days before motor 
cars—used to take pheasants by means of 
raisins or grain soaked in spirit. 


Numerous examples of domestic poultry, 
both hens and ducks, having become drunk on 
the waste drippings of beer and cider have been 
reported from time to time, and, at the other 
end of the animal scale, wild elephants have 
sometimes drunk to excess, with the most 
unfortunate results, from large vessels of beer 
prepared by African natives. 


A few years ago, in a Scottish broadcast, 
Lord Rowallan mentioned that Highland cattle 
would live on “nothing but a handful of hay 
of very poor quality and a barrel of salt 
herrings.’’ But cattle often show a curious liking 
for the unexpected. In the Hebrides they will 
eat any surplus of pickled gannets not required 
for human consumption, and they have been 
known to eat not only salmon hidden by 
poachers but also snared rabbits—to the disgust 
of legitimate rabbiters. Wild deer also have 
been known to eat snared rabbits; nor do they 
pause to kill before they begin to feed. 


Bearing in mind all these and many other 
examples of queer or “unnatural’’ tastes, few 
of us will be inclined to stigmatise as impossible 
the report that, in Cyprus, the blackcap 
warblers grow fat on figs and myrtleberries. 
But it must be conceded that, to insular English 
ornithologists acquainted with blackcaps in this 
country only, the idea will seem worthy of 
recollection with carrot-eating by dogs and fish- 
eating by cows in the gallery of zoological 
oddities. jb. Us WwW. 
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HERE is speculation as to how a 

village policeman spends his night 

patrol. Does he chase crooks and 

black-out offenders, or merely watch 
the sunset, listen to the dawn chorus and 
philosophize? It is a question that breeds 
various answers, from commonplace incident 
to the suggestion that the Force has its trade 
secrets, but the most reasenable one is that 
crooks and black-out offenders are part of my 
job; and, though a poor philosopher, I appreci- 
ate sunsets and the dawn chorus. 

A village policeman is inclined to regard 
himself as uncrowned king of the night; at 
least, he did until some four years ago, when 
the influx of Home Guards and Civil Defence 
personnel set his throne rocking. Even so, I 
still see more of the night than anyone else in 
the village. For six nights every week I work 
a five-hour patrol, which invariably is staggered 
between 6 p.m. and 8 a.m. I refer to night 
patrol—as distinct from “night duty ’’—simply 
because, being the village’s only policeman, I 
am, virtually, always on duty. 





A LOAD OF INTEREST 


Although it will inevitably crop up, my 
police work is not in mind so much as the 
incidents and impressions arising from it. 
Contrary to general opinion, there is a load of 
interest crowded on my night beat. What, for 
instance, prompted the corporal to buy that 
extra drink, then try to carry a full pint glass 
round to his chum on guard duty at the Old 
Manor House? Why does the old gentleman at 
No. 10, a sleepless lumbago victim, find so much 
relief in his potterings to the seat on the green 
for a chat with me during the.small hours ? 

First of all, my cottage is the village police 
station; it has no cells or office, but it’s still 
the village police station. Should the telephone 
ring a few minutes before I am due on patrol, 
I have to bring out my notebook, perhaps to 
record a message from the section sergeant 
concerning persons wanted for recent offences; 
or it may even be my colleague in the next 
village, reporting that a cycle has just been 
“borrowed” from his beat and that the rider 
is believed to be heading in my direction. 

Prevention and detection of crime are the 
primary objects of every policeman, so I have 
to gather, discreetly, as much local “know- 
ledge’’ as possible. Innocent, casual remarks 
dropped here and there may easily lead to an 
arrest. In fact, a certain 10 minutes on night 
patrol are invaluable; tongues are friskier than 
usual when they leave the public house of an 
evening. 

INVISIBLE MAN 


One night, however, the laugh was on me. 
Shortly after white leggings were introduced to 
our Force as a black-out safety precaution, I 
stood outside the ‘“‘local’’ at closing time, 
angling for news on the activities of a chicken 
thief. Well back against a tree trunk, I would 
never have been spotted were it not for the 
villagers already being familiar with my white 
leggings. 

“Look !’’ said one. ‘‘The man with ghost 
legs !”’ 

“No,’’ said another, ‘“‘the invisible man 
with his pants on!” 

The worst was to come. Soon afterwards 
old George, the blacksmith, appeared. George 
is something of a local character in his way; 
he enjoys a pint of beer, too. : 

It was fairly dark, yet there could be no 
mistaking the clay pipe that sprouted from a 
walrus moustache. George had with him a 
friend from London, who was down for the 
week-end, visiting an evacuee family. 

“What’s them two white fings standin’ 
there, then?” George’s friend asked. 

Old George, of course, ought to have known 
all about the two white things, but somehow I 
suspected he was after a lark. 

“TI dunno what ’tis,’’ he said. ‘‘Lessave a 
look at ’em.”’ 
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RURAL 


By A POLICE-CONSTABLE 


His friend stopped abruptly within a yard 
of me: ‘‘Gaw, blimey—a copper! I fought you 
was a gate-post.”’ 

George confirmed my suspicions with a 
gurgling chuckle: ‘‘Ah, ’course I knowed what 
’twas.’’ Then, after mild reproach from his 
friend, he puffed a thick cloud: “But ’course, 
I allus reckons t’ave me extra pint or two 
Saturday nights.”’ 


THE MISSING REAR-LAMP 

With traffic vastly reduced these days, 
opinions differ as to whether a country police- 
man should report cyclists for riding without 
lights. A mean, petty trick, I’ve heard it called. 
People are apt to forget that, apart from the 
legal aspect, there are circumstances that cry 
out for a summons. 

Take, for example, one evening last winter. 
I was riding along, when a cycle lamp to the 
rear found my white leggings. It gradually drew 
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PATROL WITH SULTAN 


nearer, then, instead of overtaking, kept a short 
distance behind. This is an old dodge; a black- 
out cyclist afraid to overtake a policeman 
usually has a very sound reason. 

I rode slower. He rode slower, and now 
was almost abreast. Before he thought of 
jumping off, I pulled up suddenly so that he 
had to ride past. 

“Hi, just a minute ! 
light ?”’ 

He shot away at terrific speed. By the 
time I’d caught him I was out of breath and, I 
might say, a bit out of patience. He offered the 
hackneyed excuse. 

“T never heard you shout, honest I didn’t.’’ 

On the back of his cycle there was no lamp, 


“It was knocked off against the shed door 
as I left home,’’ he told me. 


I asked for the truth but, to my growing 
annoyance, he stuck to his shed door theory. 
Not until I had told him that he would be 
reported for a summons did he admit, obviously 
in hope of mitigation, there was never a rear- 
light on the cycle. It was too late then. 


Where’s your rear- 


CYCLIST GHOST 


On another occasion, too, the laugh has 
been on me. One night I saw a cycle light 
coming along, and the rider was chattering 
away, presumably to a friend who had no light. 
About to stop them, I experienced a ghost-like 
shock; the lightless cyclist vanished in the 
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NIGHT PATROL 


night air while his friend rode past alone—s-i]] 
talking excitedly to himself. 

Another evening, when this incident was 
still fresh in my mind, I could distinctly hear 
two voices, those of a man and a women, 
““Here’s game,’’ I thought, stepping into te 
road to stop them. A moment later I felt worse 
than the man who counted 12 chickens fren 
six eggs. 

In reply to my query about the light, t e 
man on the tandem remarked, quite obliging’ », 
“It’s on, officer,’’ and rode away as though e 
had just received a month’s instruction in t e 
art of humiliating the police force. 

People have said that they envy me my 
summer night patrols; they think of winte-, 
and shudder. I am not at all sure; do genui: 2 
country lovers shudder at the thought of slig! t 
physical discomfort? Naturally, summer wor! - 
ing conditions are more agreeable, as also, in 
many ways, are their associations. I work wit 
evening sun as it reddens behind the copse, its 
thin rays through the leaves speckling the lane 
with shade; I pass a couple, all coy and snig- 
gering, on a stile. 


BILLY’S BATHE 


Double summer time, frowned on by certaia 
country workers, offers me a greater variety of 
human interest, for while the villagers are 
abroad there’s usually a job of some description. 
Although it is only the anxious mother reporting 
at 10 p.m. that young Billy went out soon after 
tea and hasn’t been home since, it is human and, 
from a police viewpoint, interesting. I happen 
to know that Billy is fond of swimming, that 
the lady in the thatched cottage by the river has 
complained recently of “‘juvenile rabble’”’ dis- 
turbing her fishing rights, long after her chil- 
dren’s bed-time. I advise Billy’s mother to go 
down to the river, and if he is not there to come 
back for further assistance. I do not see her 
again that night, but in the morning I have a 
gentle word with Billy. 

Now try to picture a real winter’s beat, 
where the sunset is five or six hours past 
and the dawn chorus four months ahead. True, 
human interest is comparatively lacking, but to 
me the countryside is alert as ever. I remember, 
very clearly, trudging a 10-3 patrol through the 
deep snow we had in the winter of 1941-2. As 
usual, I was with the partner I can always rely 
on; Sultan, my Alsatian, is not on the strength, 
not even Officially police-trained, yet whatever 
the season he keeps me vigilant company on 
late night patrols. He gets childish delight from 
snow, possibly because we have to cover our 
beat on foot, thus giving wider scope to his 
many sniffings and pryings. 

We are just starting that 10-3 patrol. To 
warm ourselves up we set off at a brisk pace 
and find the day’s snow, churned by recent 
traffic, frozen in ragged lumps that crunch under 
us. In the shelter three passengers are clicking 
heels, waiting impatiently for the last bus into 
town; it is already 20 minutes late. Soon 
headlights rounding the bend pick out snow- 
flakes, half melted then frozen on my cape, 50 
that it glistens with thousands of tiny specks. 
A black-out-weary driver lurches his bus ‘0 
second gear, jerking the passengers backwar |s 
in their seats; through blurred windows anc 
dull fug of tobacco smoke they seem fantas: ic 
for a moment, rather like a stupid drunk 1 
crowd who, by some pre-arranged plan, are |! 
hiccoughing together. 


SNOW-DRIFTS 


As I watch the bus go, Sultan loc «s 
up enquiringly, as if he, too, understa: is 
there will be no more cheery words from 
shelter: “Rough night for you, constab: .’ 
They are a help these nights, perhaps more t: 
people realise, though I never agree it is rou ‘ 
“Not so bad when you’re used to it.” I 
everyone to know that country policemen, ¢ 1 
their dogs, are hardened weather veterans. 


In the lanes where there has been scarc ly 
any traffic, unbroken drifts check our progr °s. 
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Behind the school I bump into a children’s 


vman, invisible against its white background. 
youngsters love snow! Firs round the 
«w-field are drooping, depressed by their 
r blanket, while occasional gusts flick 
“ranches, sprinkling the undergrowth with 
istle. 
jut 1 a.m. we arrive at the Observer 
ost. Joe, the market-gardener, is in 
to-night and tells us a cup of tea is on 
y. Presently several ‘planes rumble 
4 towards the coast. Joe, taking his 
ff to blow in them, announces that our 
cons are “having a party’’ over Cher- 
ay; he drops a saccharine tablet into 
then yields the remainder of his sandwich 
npatient whine from Sultan. 


THE GREAT APES 


y~ —QHE great apes, that is the gorilla, 
orang-utan and chimpanzee, have 
{ ever had peculiar fascination for us, 


-‘ partly because of all the animal 
-in dom they have greatest affinity with man, 
nd partly owing to their personal character- 
sti s. Yet compared with many animals they 


‘ay > been comparatively little studied, a fact 
jue ¢ the difficulties of observing them in their 
\frcen and East Indian homes, and the yet 
ore ier difficulties of keeping them happy and 
heaithy in any form of captivity that allows 
the iatural dispositions and abilities to 
develop normally. 

.e gorilla and orang-utan are especially 
difi, it to keep; the chimpanzee is more 


ma. zeable, more friendly and more easily 
studied. Itis particularly suitable for investiga- 
tio nto problems of animal intelligence, and 

just before the last Great War that 


It wa 
1 or Ké6hler established an Anthropoid 
Station in Teneriffe to study the mind of this 
ith a view to ascertaining the degree of 
relationship between the great apes and man 
in this field. The question he tried to answer 
was: do we find in the ape rational behaviour 
akin io that of man? 

A variety of interesting 
experiments were undertaken, 
including the use of implements 
and the making of implements. 
The chimpanzees were found to 
vary greatly in their abilities; 
some were definitely stupid and 
others by comparison seemed 
geniuses, In the latter class was 
Grande, who in order to reach 
food suspended from the roof of 
her enclosure piled four boxes 
one on the top of another, 
mounted the structure and 
obtained it; also Sultan who 
combined two short sticks to 
make one long stick. Food was 
put down outside his cage and 
beyond his reach. He tried to 


rake it nearer the bars with a 
hollow rod but the stick was too 
short. After many attempts and 
failures he seized a second and 


smaller rod and itiserted it in the 
hollow end of number one, thus 


making a rod of the required 
length and obtaining the dainty. 
le experimenters were, 


‘er, troubled by ill-health 
im the chimpanzees; many 


oltoir most gifted subjects died 
vol the victims of diseases 
col ted during sojourns in 
val places and under various 


ce ons before they came to 
fe. If only they could 
arted with sound stock 


the ight have achieved yet 
m¢ ‘iking results, as is shown 
ral lately published book, 
— anzees: A Laboratory 


by Robert M. Yerkes, in 
‘ic he author tells us of the 
the “ies of obtaining sound, 
animals, of his success 
g so, and his remark- 
ork in establishing at 
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Back on the main road I notice a dim chink 
of light from the cowsheds across the field. 
Farmer Jackson works all hours; but I have 
never been able to explain his periodic lapses 
during black-out, especially after those incendi- 
aries near the hayricks. Last spring I found a 
bonfire in his garden, long after dark. I felt 
sorry, for I knew what a keen gardener he was. 
Besides, why shatter the evening’s victory 
digging by getting up at midnight only to 
walk down the garden with a _ bucket of 
water ! 

I must apologise for allowing Farmer 
Jackson to interrupt that 10-3 patrol; police 
work, as I said, will inevitably crop up. In any 
case, my attempted description was little more 
than a banal sketch; and no doubt there is still 


SS a 


Orange Park, Florida, a Laboratory of Primate 
Biology. 

In this latest book from his pen Professor 
Yerkes has summed up his life-long study of 
the chimpanzee and tells us about it from birth 
to maturity, with fullest details of its behaviour 
in practically all circumstances. He stresses 
its social character, pointing out that a chim- 
panzee kept in solitary confinement is hardly a 
chimpanzee at all. With regard to this he 
emphasises the value of observations on 
chimpanzee behaviour as a help in the under- 
standing of problems of human biology, “for 
example of the drive for social superiority, 
dominance, and leadership; of the relations of 
the sexes, with behavioural evidences of ‘right,’ 
‘privilege,’ ‘conscience’; of the appearance and 
development of customs; of the evidences of 
primitive forms of social service, social depen- 
dence and awareness, sympathy and attach- 
ment, as observable in chimpanzees.”’ 

Perhaps one of the most striking experi- 
ments undertaken on chimpanzees is_ that 
quoted by Professor Yerkes from J. B. Wolfe’s 
work on the use of token-rewards for these 
animals, for it has bearing on the origin of the 
use of money by the human race. The apes 
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CHIMPANZEE AGED SEVEN MONTHS 


From Chimpanzees : A Laboratory Colony (Yale and Oxford University Press) 
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speculation as to what I do on such patrols 
between leaving the bus-stop and arriving at 
the Observer Corps. Yes, but that’s where 
philosophy comes in, even poor philosophy. 


Did philosophy give that winter’s snow the 
laugh on me, or was I merely victimised by a 
freak of weather? After a week’s foot-slogging 
the sight of a tarmac road was so welcome that, 
when a few heavy raindrops fell about six o’clock 
one morning, [ completely overlooked the possi- 
bility of their freezing. I pedalled on. 


Luckily no one saw me; and Sultan, of 
course, would not mention it to a soul. There 
is nothing more undignified and comical 
than a policeman skating the road on hind 
quarters. 


By FRANCES PITT 


were taught to do certain tricks for a reward of 
food, then coloured chips were substituted, 
which chips were later exchanged for food. 
J. T. Cowles, carrying on these experiments, 
found that ‘‘chimpanzees readily performed 
work to obtain discs which were immediately 
exchangeable for food. They continued to work 
even when they were not allowed to make the 
exchange for food until after a group of tokens 
had been secured. With certain training, they 
consistently worked for groups of 10 to 30 tokens 
before exchange.’’ 

Then we read that the animals learnt to 
differentiate between differently coloured tokens 
with which they could buy feod and with which 
they could not do so. They would work hard 
for the good food tokens but not ter the worth- 
less ones. 

In view of intelligent kehaviour of this type 
it is remarkable that the chimpanzee has so 
little linguistic ability, and no ability at all to 
pick up human speech. Two cases are men- 
tioned of young chimpanzees being brought up 
with human children, the most striking being 
that of a male kept from birth fcr two and a 
half years in company with two children and 
two grown-up persons, but in neither case did the 
ape attempt to imitate human 
speech or show any indication of 
learning human language; never- 
theless both these chimpanzees 
responded to a number of vocal 
commands, evidently  under- 
standing the speaker’s meaning. 


It is interesting to speculate 
not only on the limiting effect of 
the absence of vocal language 
but on what the chimpanzee 
might be able to achieve if it 
had one. Were we limited to 
communication by means of 
gesture and a few elementary 
sounds we should not get far; 
indeed it is possible we should 
still be at a primitive stage of 
development not so far above 
that reached by the great apes. 
In summing up his estimate of 
the chimpanzee Professor Yerkes 
first quotes K@6hler’s general 
conclusion that “chimpanzees 
manifest intelligent behaviour of 
the general kind familiar in 
human beings,’’ and then goes on 
to point out that although we 
are immeasurably in advance of 
the chimpanzee, having advanced 
far along a road on which the 
ape is at the beginning, we car 
gather a vast amount of helpful 
information from it. It is a 
reasonable hope, he adds, that 
the ‘‘psycho-biologist, sociolog- 
ist, educator, may discover in the 
great apes sources of unexpected 
enlightenment” on the problems 
of humanity. Anyhow it is cer- 
tain that much valuable work is 
being carried out by Professor 
Yerkes, his colleagues, and last if 

; not least their chimpanzee 
helpers, in the Yale Laboratories. 
It is to be hoped we shall hear yet 
more of the chimpanzee colony. 
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FORECASTING THE WEATHER .: 


and cirro-stratus normally occur in Britain at between | 
20,000 and 40,000 ft. (4-714 miles) altitude. They are 
composed of ice crystals, and for this reason often 
cause a halo round the sun (Fig. 3) or moon. The sin 
is hidden behind the lower dark cloud at the bottom of 
the picture. A halo of this kind provides the amateyr 
forecaster with a sure means of identifying cloud of te 
cirrus and cirro-stratus types. 


ALTO-STRATUS CLouD (Fig. 4).—This cloud cau: >s 

a characteristic ‘“‘ watery ’” appearance of the sky, ‘s 
though the sun were shining through ground gla:; 
The dark fragments of cloud in this photograph a « 
called fracto-stratus (fracto: broken). A sky of tls 
kind not infrequently follows skies of cirrus or cirr)- 
stratus cloud (Figs. 1, 2, and 3) especially in the winte -, 
Alto-stratus usually indicates that a belt of rain is nt 
far from the observer. Cirro-stratus and alto-strati 5 
are similar in composition and in their process of 
formation, Alto-stratus occurs at lower levels, howeve -, 
(6,500 to 20,000 ft., on the average) and is thicker i1 
structure. It does not cause haloes. Both cirro-stratus 
and alto-stratus of the types shown in Figs. 2, 3, and 4 
often occur in association with belts or zones of raia 
or drizzle. The whole system may be some 500 miles in 
width. The belt where rain is actually falling may be 
some 200 miles wide. In length it may be more than 
1,000 miles. Such a zone of cloud and rain is known 
to meteorologists as a warm front. In the British Isles 
Madi sab. ade tl it often crosses the country, especially in winter, 
moving usually from some westerly point at a speed 

1.—CIRRUS WISPS generally between 20 and 30 miles per hour. The 








HY not learn to forecast the weather? The 

ability to predict conditions for short 

periods has, for the farmer, the gardener, 

and even for those of us who are doing 
nothing more vital than setting out for a walk, an 
obvious usefulness which in war-time needs no stressing, 
In present circumstances meteorological information is 
a closely guarded secret, and when we turn to our 
newspapers or switch on the wireless we no longer find 
that there is a deep depression over Iceland or a ridge 
of high pressure over Southern England. If we need 
a weather forecast we must make one for ourselves. 

It is often possible to make a fairly accurate 
prediction of conditions for some hours ahead by inter- 
preting the state of the sky and noting the direction 
and any changes of the wind at the surface. 

What then is the amateur forecaster to look for 
when he inspects the sky? The accompanying illustra- 
tions show some of the chief cloud types from which he 
can often draw useful conclusions. 

Cirrus CLoup (Fig. 1).—With a backing wind 
(t.e. a wind shifting from N.W. to S.W. for example, or 
from S.W. to S. or S.E.) increasing quantities of this 
kind of cloud may indicate a change to less settled 
weather if conditions have been fine. 

CIRRO-STRATUS CLouD (Fig. 2).—A veil of milky 
or slightly fibrous cloud spreading up from the horizon 
and covering the sky often forms the advance guard of 
a depression or zone of bad weather. The darker cloud 


in this photograph is a much lower form probably at 2.CIRRO-STRATUS INCREASING—STILL BELOW 45 DEG. SOME 
a’ height of 3,000 ft.; it is called strato-cumulus. Cirrus STRATO-CUMULUS BELOW 














3.—CIRRO-STRATUS WITH HALO OF 22 DEG. (Right) 4—ALTO-STRATUS THIN, WITH FRACTO-STRATUS SCUD BELO V 


















eading part of a warm front consists of a belt 
cirro-stratus cloud. This is followed by a 
alto-stratus and this in turn by rain 


typical ragged low clouds of bad 
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( 
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'¢ the amateur forecaster bears in mind this 
e of cloud forms and rain he will .often 
to detect the approach of a warm front 

urs before the rain begins. 
mn signs of an approaching front are 
.e direction and any changes in the 
vind give useful help in predicting the 
course of events. If the wind is from 
and does not seem to be backing 
owards S.E., then, when the rain begins, 
a good chance that it may last about 
\urs, the time depending on the speed 
h the front is moving. The more slowly 
it moves the longer the rain will last and 
ysa. When the rain has ceased, the 
fa 2 wind will probably be found to have 
round to about S.W. If, on the other 
inc. the wind is from E., N.E., or N., the 
ma_eur forecaster may expect a much longer 
eri d of rain (or snow in winter if the weather 
fy ezing) which may last a day or more. If 
iffi-ulty is experienced in finding the direction 

f tie surface wind, the observer can note the 

lire n from which clouds like the fragments 

{ { acto-stratus in Fig. 4 are moving. Clouds 

{ tiis kind are always very low, and the wind 

it t eir level is nearly always a very close guide 
to the wind at ground level. If one is among 
igh buildings, as in a city or town, for instance, 


ti nerally difficult to find the surface wind 
CC ely, and in such cases 
the wind as shown by the 


movement of these lowest 
clouds is a better guide. This 
consideration also holds good 
in very hilly districts where 
the flow of the air is much 
disturbed by the contours of 
the ground. 

,UMULUS - CONGESTUS 
CLoup.—Great billows’ or 
mountains of cloud that give 
warning of showery con- 
ditions, especially when seen 
early in the day (Fig. 5). 
rhe larger they grow and the 
more their upper parts tower 
into the sky, the greater the 
chance of showers. Should a 
group of these mountainous- 
looking clouds become brilli- 
ant white and fibrous at the 
top, at the same time assum- 
ing the shape of an anvil, the 
cloud is then called a cumulo- 
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MASSIVE CUMULUS-CONGESTUS CLOUD STILL IN PROCESS 
OF GROWTH 


often accompanied by thunder 
and lightning. The cumulo- 
nimbus is in fact the thunder- 
cloud. It is formed in a 
violently rising current of 
damp and relatively warm 
air. The ‘‘anvil”’ consists of 
ice crystals and is technically 
called cirrus nothus. This 
may reach a height of 25,000 ft. 
and is therefore visible at 
great distances, unless, as 
sometimes happens, one’s 
view of it is obscured by 
intervening lower cloud. The 
characteristic anvil shape is 
a reliable sign that conditions 
have become showery with a 
likelihood of thunder. In the 
inland districts of Southern 
England clouds of the 
cumulus-congestus and 
cumulo-nimbus types are not 
often seen in winter. At 


nimbus or anvil-cloud (Fig. 6). 6—A VERY FINELY DEVELOPED ANVIL OF CUMULO-NIMBUS that season they are prob- 


rom its base heavy showers 
of rain or hail usually fall, 






























ably commoner in coastal 


WHICH RESULTED IN A HEAVY HAIL SQUALL areas, especially in the 


North. 

STRATO-CUMULUS CLOUD (Fig. 7).—This is 
a type of cloud usually associated with fair and 
dry weather. In winter a sheet of such cloud 
may cover great areas of the British Isles for 
days on end, with extensive fog in inland dis- 
tricts. If this cloud moves from a northerly or 
easterly point, the weather will probably remain 
fair for several days. Should the movement 
change to a westerly or southerly direction the 
weather may be about to deteriorate, and watch 
should then be kept for cirrus or cirro-stratus 
cloud visible through gaps in the strato- 
cumulus, 


Those who would like to follow the subject 
further may be recommended to get a copy of a 
cloud atlas. There is a good collection of cloud 
photographs in the Meteorological Observer's 
Hand-book, 1942, published by the Stationery 
Office. There are several other illustrated books 
that deal exclusively with cloud forms. Those 
by G. A. Clarke and C. J. P. Cave are probably 
the best-known. 


The pictures illustrating this article are by 
Myr.G. A. Clarke and those numbered | and 6 are 
reproduced by courtesy of the Royal Meteorological 
Society. 


(Left) 7.—STRATO-CUMULUS. TYPICAL 
FORM 
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FORECASTING THE WEATHER 





1.—CIRRUS WISPS 


HY not learn to forecast the weather? The 
ability to predict conditions for short 
periods has, for the farmer, the gardener, 
and even for those of us who are doing 
nothing more vital than setting out for a walk, an 
obvious usefulness which in war-time needs no stressing. 
In present circumstances meteorological information is 
a closely guarded secret, and when we turn to our 
newspapers or switch on the wireless we no longer find 
that there is a deep depression over Iceland or a ridge 
of high pressure over Southern England. If we need 
a weather forecast we must make one for ourselves. 

It is often possible to make a fairly accurate 
prediction of conditions for some hours ahead by inter- 
preting the state of the sky and noting the direction 
and any changes of the wind at the surface. 

What then is the amateur forecaster to look for 
when he inspects the sky? The accompanying illustra- 
tions show some of the chief cloud types from which he 
can often draw useful conclusions. 

Cirrus CLoup (Fig. 1).—With a backing wind 
(z.e. a wind shifting from N.W. to S.W. for example, or 
from S.W. to S. or S.E.) increasing quantities of this 
kind of cloud may indicate a change to less settled 
weather if conditions have been fine. 

CIRRO-STRATUS CLouD (Fig. 2).—A veil of milky 
or slightly fibrous cloud spreading up from the horizon 
and covering the sky often forms the advance guard of 
a depression or zone of bad weather. The darker cloud 
in this photograph is a much lower form probably at 
a height of 3,000 ft.; it is called strato-cumulus. Cirrus 


3.—CIRRO-STRATUS WITH HALO OF 22 DEG. 





By C. S. BAILEY 





2.—_CIRRO-STRATUS INCREASING—STILL BELOW 45 DEG. SOME 
STRATO-CUMULUS BELOW 


(Right) 4.—ALTO-STRATUS 


THIN, WITH FRACTO-STRATUS SCUD BELOW 


and cirro-stratus normally occur in Britain at between 
20,000 and 40,000 ft. (4-714 miles) altitude. They are © 
composed of ice crystals, and for this reason often 
cause a halo round the sun (Fig. 3) or moon. The syn 
is hidden behind the lower dark cloud at the bottom of 
the picture. A halo of this kind provides the amateur 7 
forecaster with a sure means of identifying cloud of the 
cirrus and cirro-stratus types. 


ALTO-STRATUS CLOUD (Fig. 4).—This cloud cau:s 
a characteristic ‘“‘ watery ” appearance of the sky, 15 7 
though the sun were shining through ground gla ; 
The dark fragments of cloud in this photograph ae 
called fracto-stratus (fracto: broken). A sky of tl is 
kind not infrequently follows skies of cirrus or cirr)- 
stratus cloud (Figs. 1, 2, and 3) especially in the winter, 
Alto-stratus usually indicates that a belt of rain is nit 
far from the observer. Cirro-stratus and alto-stratis 
are similar in composition and in their process «of 
formation, Alto-stratus occurs at lower levels, howeve -, 
(6,500 to 20,000 ft., on the average) and is thicker in 
structure. It does not cause haloes. Both cirro-stratus 
and alto-stratus of the types shown in Figs. 2, 3, and 4 
often occur in association with belts or zones of raia 
or drizzle. The whole system may be some 500 miles in 
width. The belt where rain is actually falling may be 
some 200 miles wide. In length it may be more than 
1,000 miles. Such a zone of cloud and rain is known 
to meteorologists as a warm front. In the British Isles 
it often crosses the country, especially in winter, 
moving usually from some westerly point at a speed 
generally between 20 and 30 miles per hour. The 
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leading part of a warm front consists of a belt 
of cirro-stratus cloud. This is followed by a 
pelt of alto-stratus and this in turn by rain 


typical ragged low clouds of bad 
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t er, 
E 'y the amateur forecaster bears in mind this 
n § ence of cloud forms and rain he will.often 
ref to detect the approach of a warm front 
mn ij tours before the rain begins. 
> 2 on signs of an approaching front are 
. .e direction and any changes in the 
-_ vind give useful help in predicting the 
—_— ,' e course of events. If the wind is from 
;, and does not seem to be backing 
g towards S.E., then, when the rain begins, 
S ( a good chance that it may last about 
urs, the time depending on the speed 
" vh -h the front is moving. The more slowly 
P it moves the longer the rain will last and 
ba ysa. When the rain has ceased, the 
2 rfa > wind will probably be found to have 
t el round to about S.W. If, on the other 
5 inc. the wind is from E., N.E., or N., the 
f ma eur forecaster may expect a much longer 
eri d of rain (or snow in winter if the weather 
— ; fr 2zing) which may last a day or more. If 
; of lifi ulty is experienced in finding the direction 
4 f tie surface wind, the observer can note the 
1 § lire n from which clouds like the fragments 
1 | vf f )-stratus in Fig. 4 are moving. Clouds 
® of tuis kind are always very low, and the wind 
1 | attieir level is nearly always a very close guide 
a SS ee aeae ek one 5.—A MASSIVE CUMULUS-CONGESTUS CLOUD STILL IN PROCESS 
_ |% itis gonerally difficult te find the surface wind OF GROWTH 
1 acc ely, and in such cases 
e the wind as shown by the often accompanied by thunder 
movement of these lowest and lightning. The cumulo- 
clouds is a better guide. This nimbus is in fact the thunder- 
consideration also holds good cloud. It is formed in a 
In y hilly districts where violently rising current of 
the floy of the air is much damp and relatively warm 
disturbed by the contours of air. The “anvil” consists of 





the ground, 

CUMULUS - CONGESTUS 
CLoup.—Great billows or 
mountains of cloud that give 
warning of showery con- 
ditions, especially when seen 
early in the day (Fig. 5). 
The larger they grow and the 
more their upper parts tower 
into the sky, the greater the 
chance of showers. Should a 
group of these mountainous- 
looking clouds become brilli- 
ant white and fibrous at the 
top, at the same time assum- 
ing the shape of an anvil, the 


ice crystals and is technically 
called cirrus nothus. This 
may reach a height of 25,000 ft. 
and is therefore visible at 
great distances, unless, as 
sometimes happens, one’s 
view of it is obscured by 
intervening lower cloud. The 
characteristic anvil shape is 
a reliable sign that conditions 
have become showery with a 
likelihood of thunder. In the 
inland districts of Southern 
England clouds of the 
cumulus-congestus and 
cumulo-nimbus types are not 











cloud is then called a cumulo- often seen in winter. At 

nimbus or anvil-cloud (Fig. 6). re ois . . — re that season they are prob- 

From its base heavy showers 6.—A VERY FINELY DEVELOPED ANVIL OF CUMULO-NIMBUS ably commoner in coastal 

of rain or hail usually fall, _WHICH RESULTED IN A HEAVY HAIL SQUALL areas, especially in the 
North. 








STRATO-CUMULUS CLOUD (Fig. 7).—This is 
a type of cloud usually associated with fair and 
dry weather. In winter a sheet of such cloud 
may cover great areas of the British Isles for 
days on end, with extensive fog in inland dis- 
tricts. If this cloud moves from a northerly or 
easterly point, the weather will probably remain 
fair for several days. Should the movement 
change to a westerly or southerly direction the 
weather may be about to deteriorate, and watch 
should then be kept for cirrus or cirro-stratus 
cloud visible through gaps in the strato- 
cumulus, 


















Those who would like to follow the subject 
further may be recommended to get a copy of a 
cloud atlas. There is a good collection of cloud 
photographs in the Meteorological Observer's 
Hand-book, 1942, published by the Stationery 
Office. There are several other illustrated books 
that deal exclusively with cloud forms. Those 
by G. A. Clarke and C. J. P. Cave are probably 
the best-known. 


















The pictures illustrating this article are by 
Mr.G. A. Clarke and those numbered | and 6 are 
reproduced by courtesy of the Roval Meteorological 
Society. 














(Left) 7—STRATO-CUMULUS. TYPICAL 
FORM 
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FAMOUS ATHLETES IN THE FORCES 


HEN the first Great War came in 
1914 most of the foremost British 
athletes answered the call. Of those 
who came back a number are serving 
in the second Great War, and with their sons as 
comrades in arms. Of such partnerships the 
two that come most readily to mind are 
Lieutenant-Colonel Evan Hunter, the British 
Olympic secretary, and his son, Captain Alan 
Hunter, British Empire 440-yds. hurdles cham- 
pion in 1934, and Lieutenant-Colonel F. A. M. 
Webster, twice English javelin-throwing cham- 
pion, and his son, Captain F. R. Webster, R.A., 
who gained his first international at 17 years 
of age, was four times English indoor pole-vault 
champion and twice won the open title, each 
time with a new English record; apart from 
which he made an English decathlon record in 
1936 and is Army pole-vault record-holder. 
Perhaps the most famous Regular soldiers, 
now serving, who were also fine athletes, are 
General Alexander and Major-General F. A. M. 
Browning. Both fella fraction short of champion- 
ship honours, but Alexander was a fine half- 
miler, just before the last war, and, after it, 
‘“Boy’’ Browning became perhaps one of the 
finest technical stylists over high hurdles this 
country has vet produced. He just failed to 


get into the British athletic team for the 
Olympic Games but gained representative 
honours in the Olympic bobsleigh contest 
in 1924. 


SPRINTERS 


Owing to the recognised versatility of 
British athletes, it is somewhat difficult to 
divide those now serving into generic categories. 

Of the sprinters, Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur 
Porritt, O.U.A.C., who ran third in the Olympic 
100 metres in 1924, had charge of a field ambu- 
lance in France before the Dunkirk evacuation, 
and C.S.M.I. Holmes, who won English titles, 
is serving with the Army Physical Training 
Corps. Captain Alan Pennington, who was on 
the way to developing into a better quarter- 
miler than sprinter when the war came, is also 
attached to the A.P.T.C. Another who com- 
bined the sprint with the quarter-mile is Eric 
Liddell, Olympic 400 metres champion and 
world’s record-holder 1924, who was also many 
times capped for Scotland as a Rugby three- 
quarter. He is a prisoner in Japanese hands. 

Guy Butler, C.U.A.C., former 300-yds. 
world record-holder and English champion, 
became attached to the Military Police. One 
remembers that in Paris in 1924 Butler finished 
third in the fastest 400 metres ever run up to 
that time. One remembers, also, Butler’s epic 
struggles with Major B. G. D. Rudd, m.c., of 
Oxford, in the inter-’varsity sports, and Rudd’s 
great 400 metres Olympic win in 1920. Rudd is 
another old soldier who is back on service. 
Major Brian McCabe. L.A.C., who ran as plucky 
a race as has ever been seen in the Olympic 
Games, 1936, was recently awarded the M.C. 


QUARTER-MILERS 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. E. D. Anderson, 
C.U.A.C., who won both the D.S.O. and 


M.C. in the last war, is another famous quarter- 
and half-miler who is back on service. D. L. 
Rathbone, who won the Inter-Varsity quarter- 
mile for Cambridge in 1934, is also serving. 
Tom Hampson, who won the Olympic 800 
metres at Los Angeles in 1932, in world record 
time, joined the R.A.F. Of famous Army 
quarter-milers Lieutenant-Colonel C. L. C. 
Ward, 43rd Light Infantry, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. Willoughby, the Middlesex Regiment, 
who won the Army title in 1939, are command- 
ing battalions. Major Geoffrey Rampling, R.A., 
the greatest of English quarter-milers, is a 
“‘oun-buster.’”’ 

Of great British milers one thinks first of 
a couple of world record-breakers. They are 
Major J. E. Lovelock, O.U.A.C., who broke the 
world record when, at Berlin in 1936, he won 
one of the most astoundingly clever 1,500-metres 
races ever witnessed (he is attached to the Army 
School of Physical Training as a physical 
medicine specialist), and Lance-Corporal Sidney 
Wooderson, of the Pioneer Corps, who reduced 


the world one-mile to the present official figure 
of 4 mins. 6°6 secs. 

There is welcome news, too, of Major 
Henry Stallard, R.A.M.C., the old C.U.A.C. 
President, who achieved the unique feat of first 
forcing Albert Hill to break the British record 
in winning the English championship mile in 
1921 and then, in three successive years, himself 
carried off the English titles at one mile, 
880 yds. and 440 yds. in that order. Stallard 
was always a great-hearted runner and has 
recently delighted his friends by crediting his 
side with a win in the Middle East, when, in the 
course of his 880 yds. leg of a relay race, he 
confidently cleared off a deficit of a good 60 yds. 

Among the longer-distance runners now 
serving one notes that Peter Ward is with 
the Royal Regiment. He broke the British 
three-miles record and, after finishing second 
for Cambridge in the three miles in 1934 and 
also running in the cross-country race, won the 
three miles against Oxford in 1935. C. Griffiths, 
who ran so well for Great Britain in a series of 
steeplechases during the Scandinavian tour of 
1938, is serving with the Army Physical Train- 
ing Corps. 


BROTHERS’ ACHIEVEMENT 


A special word must be said regarding 
E. A. Montague, who won the cross-country 
race against Cambridge for Oxford in 1919 and 
1920 and the three miles in 1920 and 1921. He 
also represented Great Britain in the Olympic 
Games and was in France before Dunkirk and 
in North Africa later as correspondent to 
the Manchestery Guardian. E. A. and his brother, 
F, A., provide, I believe, the only instance of 
two brothers both winning the famous Crick 
Run at Rugby. 

Of the hurdlers, Alan Hunter, who was just 
about as good at 440 yds. on the flat as over 
the sticks, has already been mentioned. An- 
other great figure over low hurdles at Cambridge 
and in the Olympic and Empire Games was 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wilfrid Tatham, who was 
awarded the M.C. in the last war and was, when 
I last heard of him, a prisoner of war in Italy. 
Curiously enough it was as a miler that he 
made his name at Cambridge, 1920-22, when he 
twice ran second in the inter-varsity mile. 

Of a more recent vintage are the two young 
Oxonians F. V. Scopes, who served as a gunner, 
but was taken out for work of a special nature 
overseas, and Captain Peter Knight, K.R.R.C., 
who received a staff appointment. Old Army 
rivals are Lieutenant-Colonel Geoffrey White, 
who equalled the Army high hurdles record in 
1939, and Captain Geoffrey Dyson, K.A.R., who 
was a grand stylist, but just a shade too short 
in the legs to hold White in their last great 
race in the 1939 Army championship. 

I suppose, however, that the real king of 
English hurdlers must be Squadron Leader 
D. O. Finlay, R.A.F., who still finds time to 
hurdle occasionally and has also been decorated 
for gallantry on flying duties during this war. 
Finlay was many times English, R.A.F. and 
inter-Services champion, and, if my recollection 
serves me, finished third in the Olympic Games 
in 1932 and was second to the world record- 
holder in 1936. 


GREAT ALL-ROUNDERS 


We have had, too, some great all-rounders, 
all of whom are serving on the fighting fronts. 
F. R. Webster, already mentioned, came 
through Dunkirk and was then in the North 
African battles. He gained every honour it is 
possible for an English athlete to win and also 
represented his country and the British Empire 
continuously from 1933 to 1939. Tom Lockton, 
who broke Webster’s English decathlon record 
just before the war, was, I hear, seriously 
wounded, while Jack Horsfall, C.U.A.C., who 
was always pretty well up to international 
standard in the sprints, 440 yds., long jump 
and 220 yds. hurdles was, I believe, in Libya. 

The greatest of all our all-rounders must 
surely be R. M. N. Tisdall, C.U.A.C. Repre- 
senting Cambridge against Oxford, he won the 
low hurdles and was second in the weight in 
1929; in 1930 he won both the high and low 





hurdles and also the weight, and, in 1931, when ’ 
he became C.U.A.C. President, achieved the | 
extraordinary feat of winning the high hurv‘les, 


weight, long jump and 440 yds. all in one 
afternoon, In the following year he won the 
Olympic 400 metres hurdles and was only 
denied a world record by reason of the fact ‘hat 
he knocked over the last hurdle. When I ast 
heard of him, Bob Tisdall was in the thic}- of 
the fighting with South African Forces in Li! ya, 

Another Oxford hurdler is Lieuten: 1t- 
Colonel R. St. G. T. Harper, R.A., who an 
against Cambridge in both the high and yy 
hurdles 1927-29 and also represented G1 at 
Britain in the 1932 Olympic Games. 


A FAMOUS FAMILY 


The famous Molls of Bedford School m st 
also be mentioned. T. P., who was second in 
the high jump against Oxford 1929-31 and a so 
gained a blue for the long jump, isa Captain R. \, 
serving in Ceylon, Captain G, M. Moll has be :n 
invalided out of the Army, Captain J. S. Ml 
was killed in 1942, and Eric is serving with tie 
Indian Army. G. M. Moll made a Pub:c 
Schools high jump record of 5 ft. 1114 ins. it 
17 years of age, and he and his brother J, 53, 
either won or gained places in the Public Schox |s 
high jump, discus and javelin-throwing ad 
weight-putting championships. 

Of field-events men the outstanding is C1. 
Jock Hartley, Inspector of Army Grounds and 
Director of the Army Sport Control Board, 
He represented Cambridge in the hammer 
1899-1901, was awarded a Rugger blue and also 
represented England as a Rugby forward. 
Army sport owes a great debt to ‘“ Jock’s”’ 
genial personality and sound common sense, 
Outstanding examples of other strong men who 
put the weight and hurl the discus are Major 
Peter Kealey, Army champion and _ record- 
holder, R. L. Howland and D. R. “ Fenner’”’ 
Bell. Both the last-named gained many 
international honours and shot and discus 
records respectively. 


TEACHER OF ICELANDERS 


“Bonzo’’ Howland, who joined the R.A.I'., 
represented Cambridge in the weight 1925-28, 
winning in the last three years besides establish- 
ing English indoor and outdoor records. Of 
Captain D. R. Bell it is said that when his 
regiment arrived in Iceland, he entirely educated 
the natives in athletics. Reval-Carter, L.A.C., 
who was beaten for the English discus cham- 
pionship in 1936 by less than an inch and 
subsequently represented us at the Games, was 
shot down on an R.A.F. raid and is a prisoner 
of war in Germany. 

Major K. S. Duncan, R.A., was a good 
sprinter, but a better long jumper, although he 
represented Great Britain in both events. He 
was President O.U.A.C. and captain of Associa- 
tion football. In 1932 he won the long jump 
against Cambridge, was second in the next two 
years, and, in 1935, won both the 100 yds. and 
long jump. 

Of former Public Schools high jump cham- 
pions, Harry Simmons, who cleared 6 ft. 3 ins. 
in the Olympic Games while still a schoolboy, 
joined the R.A.F., and A. A. Gold, who looked 
like going to maximum heights when the wr 
broke out became an instructor in the Army 
Physical Training Corps. 

The great British pole-vaulters, except t 
record-holder, F. R. Webster, are all in t 
R.A.F. They are Howard Ford, P. B. 
Ogilvie, B. Babington-Smith and, I thir <, 
W. L. H. Thring. The first three were amo '§ 
the first British athletes to clear 12 ft., Webs °r 
going on to beat 13 ft. in the Games and ag: -1 
on tour with the Oxford and Cambridge te m 
in U.S.A. Pat Ogilvie has been twice decora °d 
in this war for gallauitry on flying duties. 

In the R.A.F. is also A, de V. Leach, v } 
has fully maintained the reputation as a pt & 
vaulter with which he came from South Afr 4. 

There are, of course, many other fam 45 
athletes serving of whom one does not hap; *2 
to have heard, but enough has been said to sI. W 
clearly that the very cream of our track ¢ 1d 
field athletes are playing their part to the ful. 1" 
the war. HIPPOMENES, 
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BUNKERLESS 


A Golf Commentary by 


+> is a belief universally accepted, though 
: ssibly in some instances open to doubt, 
at you can have too much of a good 
ing. It is at least incontestable about 
\d things: bunkers and heather. I once 
a acab from a golf course with an agree- 
anger. After the rest of the party had 
.eir views, rather pedantically perhaps, 
ain holes, he remarked: “I have lately 
iaying on the ideal course. It has no 
|. vhatever.’’ His smile forbade us to take 
s w rds quite seriously, and a course with no 
ug’. at all, though admirably adapted as a 
yny. lescent home for drivers suffering from a 
.mr \rary crookedness, might be in the long 
an: all, Buta course with no artificial bunkers 
neec vot be in the least dull. A multiplicity of 
; is indeed a sign of weakness, either in 
‘ound or in the architect who used it. 
must do something to help, but granted 
has done her part adequately, he who 
.e ground thickly with bunkers has done 
{ little credit. The only people who like 
bunkers are those who think that every 
1 bad shot must be exactly rewarded, 
hat is a soul-destroying doctrine. If 
i's best stroke is ever to find a bad place, 
‘ourse may constitute a good examination 
but it will give no more pleasure than 
iations do. 


bur 
the 
Na 
tha 
spo 
hin 
lot: 
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no 
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* * * 


aat is, however, a dangerous subject on 
wl I might become an intolerable bore. 
Le! me turn then to a letter I lately received 
from a friend, suggesting an article on holes 
that have no artificial bunkers or at most only 
one, The first hole he names is one that would 
come into most people’s minds, the famous 
Dowie, which is the seventh at Hoylake. Once 
I could have said that it had no bunkers; now 
alas | that glorious statement is not true, for 
one was putin, which in my judgment was both 
useless and inartistic. However, the hole 
rem ins essentially the same, the little triangular 
green with a rather scrubby patch of rushes in 
front of it, an out-of-bounds field on the left 


and on the right a little grassy trench only an 
inch or two deep and yet with a fine capacity 
for turning the ball away. It sounds ugly and 
dull, and yet in the opinion of many good judges 


it is one of the great one-shot holes. When 
Mr, Laidlay called it “the kind of hole you might 
find on Clapham Common”’ he did it grave 
injustice and he may also have done injustice 
to Clapham Common, There was once a course 
there and, though I never played on it, I am 
quite prepared to believe that it possessed good 
holes. Blackheath beyond question had good 
holes, though old gravel-pits and intersecting 
roads were the only definite difficulties. 
However, if I think of departed Blackheath 
I shall grow sentimental and irrelevant; so, 
back to my friend again and to the second hole 
he suggests, namely the third at Woking. This 


is a capital instance, as there is just one bunker 
in front of the green, True there is heather on 
either hand, but there is plenty of room on the 


fairway and it is the lone bunker that dominates 
the situation. How long exactly is the hole? 
I do not know off hand, When I first played it 
Wii a gutty it was two full shots and a pitch; 
then with the rubber-core I came to think of 
't as a drive and an iron or spoon, and now in 
my “ccrepit state it may have become two-and- 
a-pl'c) once more, Let us call it a good two- 
sho’ ole, The point of the one bunker is that 
- t a big cross-bunker stretching across 
the le width of the green; it is circular and 
Ci atively small. It is possible to circum- 

from either side; it is possible to pitch 

straight for the pin—but only just over 
‘t,10° ou must not go too far. According to the 
of the ball after the tee shot, so do the 


play: tactics vary and the one thing he never 
i a shot without interest and without 
thoy 

2 third of his holes is again of a different 
‘ype, \.¢ seventh at Brancaster. Here there is 
"O° “cial bunker of any kind, but the ground 


the tee and the green is intersected by 
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two wide strips of marsh. To-day the long 
player carries the first strip with his drive and 
the second with his brassey. He does it in two 
hops; they are fine big hops and it is a fine 
hole, but to my mind commonplace as compared 
with what it was in the guttyera. Then, having 
carried the first strip, you had to play your 
second along a comparatively narrow strath 
with marsh on either side and hop over only 
with your third, and the really difficult shot 
was that steering one down the strath with 
nothing directly in the way. 
* *& * 


The merit of having nothing in the way 
can no doubt be carried too far, but the odd 
thing is that a hole, at which it is carried to an 
extreme point, can be excessively difficult. My 
correspondent in his letter goes out of his way 
to have a malicious dig at the fifteenth at 
Woking, generally called Harley Street, which 
he terms one of the dullest holes he knows. I 
wonder what he would have said if he had 
known it, as I did, in its pristine and gutty 
state. It was then a full three-shot hole, with 
no trace of a hazard in the line between tee and 
green, with unbroken avenues of heather on 
either side. Certainly it was dull, but certainly 
also it was difficult; people could not for the 
life of them refrain from plunging into the 
heather on one side or the other. After a while 
a large bunker was made in the middle of the 
fairway to be carried with the second shot, and 
from that moment the hole became far easier. 
The bunker had given people something else 
to think about beyond the negative object 
of not getting into trouble, with the result that 
they did their fives when previously they had 
taken sevens, 

His next hole is a very famous one, which 
has attracted vehement abuse as well as high 
praise, the thirteenth or Sea Hedrig at Prest- 
wick. In this case I can be precise, for the books 
tell me it is 461 yds. in length. As far as I know 
there is no single bunker; certainly there is 
none of any importance; there is rough 
hummocky country on the left and a country of 
sandhills and bents on the right with plenty of 
room between them; the hole is made entirely 
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by the green and the ground round it. It is the 
oddest, narrowest little green, entirely eccentric 
in shape, with projecting nooks and corners, as 
it were loose ends that have never been tucked 
in, and the ground in front is bumpy and 
hummocky. Anyone who should now deliber- 
ately lay out such a hole would be certified as 
insane and hastily taken to an asylum lest he 
be lynched by infuriated members, and yet in 
most people’s opinion it is a fine hole. It was 
of course designed for three shots and that is 
what it ought to be, since there would then be 
skill in manceuvring for the best position in 
order to get at the little irregular “ pocket- 
handkerchief” of agreen. To-day, when players 
can bang their way home in two, the hole has 
rather an accidental character; funny, and 
doubtless undeserved, things may befall a ball 
among the guarding hummocks. Yet even so 
nobody would wish it changed save some 
groveller who is for ever pre-occupied with 
questions of “‘fairness.”’ 
* * * 


Now I leave my friend’s list and put in a 
bunkerless hole of my own choice. It has been 
on the tip of my pen since I began and I am 
fully conscious of having written of it before; 
the fifth at Worlington, the most frightening 
one-shotter in golf, and let the supporters of the 
High Hole at St. Andrews rage furiously 
together and say what they please ! Here again 
the hole is made by the shape of the green, 
which is narrow and hog-backed, with a con- 
siderable drop on either hand into rough, but 
not ferociously rough grass. There is nothing 
else, save a stream on the right which only 
affects a scandalously bad shot, and yet to put 
the ball twice on that green in one round (it is 
a nine-hole course) is to strike the stars. It is 
so narrow and so curly and so fast (when Mr. 
“‘Boxer’’ Cannon has had the mowing machine 
as he likes it) that it is perfectly possible to play 
a nightmare game of ping-pong across it from 
the rough on the right to the rough on the left 
and then back again. It is likewise possible to 
putt off it into the rough, and I have with 
difficulty forgiven a distinguished partner who 
once did it to me after, to his and my intense 
surprise, I had landed him on the green from 
the tee. If anybody ever puts in a bunker at 
that hole—but no; there are depths of combined 
depravity and stupidity of which the human 
mind is fortunately incapable. 


THE LIFE OF THE FARM 


HERE was never a period when interest 

in the life of the farm was so widespread 

as to-day, nor a time when the sources 

of that interest, as mirrored in the lists 

of pnblishers, were so varied. Those 
serious-minded members of the community who 
are determined to face up to the problems of the 
post-war future find in a programme of agricultural 
reconstruction, based on the national and strategical 
aspects of nutrition, a new and essentially satis- 
fying method of approach to the future social 
structure of their country. 

In the books of such a man as Sir George 
Stapledon, who combines expert knowledge of 
individual agricultural problems with a vital 
interest in their political and social application, 
these seekers after truth discover wise guidance 
based on a solid foundation of fact. In other recent 
books—one thinks at once of Lord Portsmouth’s 
most stimulating Alternative to Death—the attitude 
adopted towards the farming way of life is 
philosophical rather than political, discerning 
an almost transcendental relationship between 
soil, family and community. A similar gospel for 
the need for contact with Nature and her ways 
inspires many of those less ambitious authors 
who in the war years have gone back to, or 
made their first serious contact with, the life of 
the farm, and have written their very varied 
accounts of their success or failure and of the 
satisfactions they have obtained. They may well 
inspire others to go and do likewise, if not now 
at least when those others are free again to 
choose their mode of life; and for them too 
there is no lack of good practical books appearing 
now and giving sound advice on the individual 
problems of farming practice and routine 

In all these departments Sir George Stapledon 
speaks with unchallenged authority to-day, but 
his latest volume, Disraeli and the New Age 
(Faber, 10s. 6d.), takes him further into the 
realms of political and philosophical thought than 
its predecessors. It is a very individual book and, 


in form at least, decidedly an experiment. One 
must not expect an historical account of Disraeli’s 
political doctrines or a prose anthology of his more 
striking opinions. Sir George has come to his study 
of the great Victorian statesman with a fresh 
mind. ‘“‘I found his ideas and opinions most en- 
lightening,’’ he tells us, ‘‘in relation to ideas that 
have been formulating in my mind for a great 
many years. I was in search of ideas to reinforce 
my own ponderings on human nature and on the 
future of England and mankind, and in the 
reading of Disraeli J derived just the help and 
stimulation that I had been looking for.’’ Disraeli, 
then, has been used as a sort of catalyst to 
crystallise ideas of the past and the future—but 
they are Sir George Stapledon’s ideas, not Disraeli’s. 
It is impossible to summarise them here; they 
range from Time and Space to the constitution of 
the War Agricultural Committees. But the thread 
which runs through the commentary is the rela- 
tion of agriculture to the life of the nation and 
“the character of the people, upon which in 
the last resort all depends.’’ The same emphasis 
was to be found, it will be remembered, in Lord 
Portsmouth’s book with its chapters on Nature, 
the family and the nation. 

In Lady Eve Balfour’s The Living Soil 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.), though the approach to the 
subject is also of that fundamental order which 
enquires into the future of the people and the 
race, the stress is more definitely on the physical 
factors, on the paramount importance to human 
health of soil vitality in that cycle of organic 
metabolism of which human life is only a part. 
The book, intended for both the specialist and 
the layman, is largely a marshalling of evidence 
in proof of the author’s thesis and in its broad 
sweep has gathered a good deal of material which 
will undoubtedly be regarded as controversial. 
With its insistence on the rdle of fertility in 
farming, however, nobody can quarrel, nor with 
the emphasis on that Rule of Return which Lord 
Northbourne in his Look to the Land describes as 
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the essence of farming. “Only by 
faithfully returning to the soil in due 
course everything which has come 
from it,’’ he says, “can fertility be 
made permanent.”’ 

In another category come those 
books we have alluded to which bring 
vividly before us the real life of the 
farm because they are true to the 
author’s present experience and past 
observation. ‘Perhaps the greatest 
onus on the country writer now,”’ says 
Mr. C. H. Warren in his The Land is 
Yours (Eyre and _ Spottiswoode, 
10s. 6d.), ‘‘is the necessity to depict 
with all the accuracy and sensibility 
at his command, the whole gamut of 
the life and labour of the fields.’’ To 
this task Mr. Warren is no stranger, 
and he preserves his sense of responsi- 
bility. All that is best in the English 
countryside can never die so long as 
books like Mr. Warren’s can be written. 
His closely-observed descriptions of 
life in a parish of the East Anglian 
corn-belt is enhanced in its appeal by 


CORRESPONDENCE 


STARLING 
EVOLUTIONS 


IR,—As a supplement to the very 

interesting description of starling 
evolutions from Lord Henley in 
Country LIFE of December 3, I might 
note the manceuvres of the flocks 
which used to congregate in September 
in a west of Scotland village where I 
lived some years ago. They assembled 
in the morning on my own and the 
three neighbouring houses, posting 
themselves with almost perfect regu- 
larity along the roof peaks, and the 
top of each chimney was encircled in 
the same way. It gave the houses the 
curious appearance of being fringed 
with birds. Soon, as if the movement 
had been previously arranged, they 
rose with a great rushing noise, swept 
across a field.to a solitary tree which 
stood about 400 yds. away, and, 
alighting upon it, changed its colour 
at once from green to almost black. 
Up to this point the birds had been 
silent, but every one was now using its 
vocal powers to the utmost, and the 
tree seemed to pour forth sound. 

Then suddenly, with a great final 
shriek, and a loud whirring of wings, 
the tree seemed to explode into a 
thousand fragments, which expanded 
to a large cloud, and swept over the 
field again, back to the houses, where 
the birds once more arranged them- 
selves in regular order around the 
chimney-tops and along the roof- 
peaks. These manceuvres were always 
repeated several times, and were most 
fascinating to watch. 

Another interesting evolution 
characteristic of the starling, in winter 
and early spring, is carried out when 
feeding. A large flock will alight and 
search the grass for insects, marching 
steadily forward the while. Then 
suddenly and simultaneously, the 
whole flock will rise, fly for a short 
distance, wheel round and _ alight 
again, facing the opposite way from 
formerly. Instantly they start feeding 
as before, until impatience seems to 
seize them again, and the manceuvre 
is repeated. 

As spring advances, these great 
flocks break up, and domestic duties 
engage the attention of the birds 
throughout the summer, after which 
they again congregate for these 
autumn evolutions.—J. C., Milngavie, 
Dumbartonshire. 


BUILDING POLICY 


Srr,—Under the heading of Building 
Policy in Country LiFe of Decem- 
ber 17, it is suggested that what is 
required from the building industry is 
the production of ‘four to five 
million permanent houses in a year 
or two of the war’s end.” 


The reply given during December 
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Mr. Thomas Hennell’s characteristic- 
ally unsentimental sketches. If Fred 
Kitchen the farm-worker who has 
written The Farming Front (Dent, 
12s. 6d.), had been one of Mr. Warren’s 
characters one would not have been 
surprised, and he certainly uses his 
pen with uncommon skill and veracity. 
His narrative covers the earlier period 
of the war and sketches a typical 
cross-section of agricultural life in 
war-time with almost uncanny gifts 
of characterisation and power to tell 
a simple and moving story. 

It is no slight to these fascinating 
chronicles to say that Island Farm, by 
Dr. Fraser Darling (George Bell, 15s.), 
or Inland Farm, by R. M. Lockley 
(Witherby, 10s.), are by their nature 
more romantic. All the stories about 
the cultivation of islands have either 
a Swiss Family Robinson or a Crusoe 
flavour and both these records of 
war-time farming possess an island. 
Mr. Lockley’s pre-war concern with 
the Pembrokeshire island of Skokholm 


by the Minister of Health on the 
number of houses required explains 
for the first time how the Government 
has reached the figure of the probable 
housing need. This is generally 
accepted to be three to four million 
houses during the first 10 to 12 years 
of the peace. The Minister of Health 
has explained that 144 to 2% million 
dwellings are required to replace slum 
dwellings. This includes dwellings 
now in a poor condition, or grossly 
deficient in modern amenities. In 
addition the estimate includes 
114 million dwellings required to give 
every family a separate dwelling and 
so to eliminate overcrowding. 

This reply has escaped general 
notice, but it is very significant that 
the post-war housing campaign will 
in short be a continuation of the pre- 
war campaign against slums and over- 
crowding. It is good to know officially 
that compared with these figures of 


A GARDEN 
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is well known from his fascinating 
Dream Island Days. In his new book 
he comes ashore ‘“‘for the duration”’ 
to a derelict farm on the mainland. 
The island tang is stronger therefore 
in Dr. Darling’s account of his taking 
over a windswept ‘‘doom-ridden”’ 
farm on the island of Tanera off the 
West Highland coast. Incidentally 
Dr. Darling is both a skilled observer 
of Nature and an authority on the 
Highland crofting system. Nor has 
his pen lost its accustomed skill. 

Last year’s books on the more 
technical aspects of farming include 
at least one classic, for Robert Elliot’s 
Clifton Park System of Farming (Faber, 
12s. 6d.), though first privately issued 
in 1898, has been out of print for at 
least 30 years. Its value as a fore- 
runner of modern doctrine with regard 
to grass cultivations and alternate 
husbandry is vouched for by Sir 
George Stapledon in a most interesting 
preface, which contains revealing 
references to modern neglect of some 


is a home-made fountain consisting of 
a single thin pipe set upright in a 
square of stonework, so that it diffuses 
a fine spray of water. 

In some mysterious way the water 
in the pipe continued to flow unfrozen 
while this iceberg was built up. 

Perhaps one of your readers can 
explain this unnatural phenomenon.— 
CATHERINE M. Criark, Favrer Holme, 
Windermere. 


EYES IN THE DARK 


S1r,—Fixing a light to the forehead 
when going out shooting at night in 
order to see shining eyes of animals is 
a common practice in parts of Africa. 
When in West Africa a few years ago 
I knew and saw a good deal of the 
practice. It was frowned on in the 
British colonies as being dangerous. 
Also perhaps it was such a convenient 
way among the natives of getting rid, 


ORNAMENT BY JACK FROST 


See letter: The Frost and a Fountain 


dwellings required for replacing slums 
and giving separate homes, the num- 
ber of houses actually destroyed or 
damaged beyond repair by enemy 
action is ‘‘not material.’’—B. S. 
TownroE, Maresfield, Yateley, Cam- 
berley, Surrey. 


THE FROST AND A 
FOUNTAIN 


S1r,—This garden ornament was 
formed during one night of exception- 
ally hard frost in 1940. Underneath 


by accident, of an unwanted wife, an 
ancient burdensome relative, or an 
enemy. During a sojourn in the Ivory 
Coast I discovered that the French 
were very partial to the method. 

An amusing story was going 
round. My informant had formed one 
of a party of several young fellows 
who had gone to stay with a friend 
up-country for the week-end. There 
was a block of forest in the vicinity of 
the house. One of the party, from 
some office desk, was new to the 
jungle, and to shooting also, it would 


of Elliot’s teachings. Dr.H. J. Moon 
the author of Crops and Cropping 
(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.), is also 
an expert on grass-land husbandry and 
is now cropping officer to the West 
Riding W.A.E.C. His book has no 
“‘doctrinal’’ bias but treats the subject 
comprehensively, clearly and simp} 
with a wealth of practical illustration, 
From an instructor’s point of view its 
wealth of photographs could hardly 
be bettered. 

An equally practical treatment 
of another side of the farmer’s life 
is to be found in The Farmer's 
Animals (Cambridge University 
Press, 4s. 6d.). Its author, Mr, 
Frank Garner, is the East Suffolk 
county organiser and has compres: 2d 
within the limits of a small 
and attractive volume sufficient facts 
—simply and straightforwardly told— 
to provide a good groundwork either 
for the young farmer or the no.- 
agricultural reader who would like ‘o 
be better informed. 


appear. He was very keen to go o-it 
after dinner, so his host fitted him vp 
complete with headlight and a gin 
loaded with slugs. He was told ‘o 
drive his old car about a mile along 
the road running through the forest, 
pull up and make a round in tie 
forest. After half an hour, duri 
which his excitement increased, 
came out on to the road again, evi- 
dence of that common human failing 
of walking in a circle. He looked 
cautiously to left and then to the 
right. There, to his amazement, were 
two shining eyes. He got out on to 
the road, advanced cautiously up it, 
could restrain himself no_ longer, 
whipped up the gun and fired. He 
heard a crash and the eyes disappeared. 
He ran up the road. He had put both 
barrels into the car’s headlights. 


g 
g 
ne 


To get back to the shining eyes, 
I have sat up in a machan fixed in a 
tree on numberless occasions in India 
and can vouch for it that one sees 
the eyes of animals without the 
assistance of reflected light. To give 
one instance: I sat up over a young 
dead buffalo in a tree on the edge of 
a dried-up stream which contained 
only a few pools at intervals. It was 
the hot-weather season in the Central 
Provinces. Either a tiger or a leopard 
might appear. The local officer had 
told me that he had had kills of his 
eaten on several occasions by an old 
female hyena. I heard the tiger 
mewing about half a mile away, but 
he never appeared. I was convinced 
at one time that the leopard was close 
behind me—but he was too wary. The 
moonlight had gone off the kill though 
the nullah and forest tops on the other 
side were still flooded with a lovely 
light. I heard the faintest sound up- 
stream in the forest on the far side. 
I watched. 


After some time I suddenly saw 
the pair of bright stars I had come to 
know so well. They were in the black 
forest close to its edge. They dis- 
appeared only to reappear nearer — 
no light, reflected or otherwise, there. 
It was ages before the hyena came out 
into the river bed. The shine of the 
eyes was dimmer in the moonlight. I 
watched that hyena for 1% hours 
and saw her in a variety of differe 
spots, but the gleaming eyes were 
always most intense when she hé¢ 
retired to some dark patch of forest. 
It was only after the lapse of 1% hou’s 
that the animal actually got on to t 
kill, and then only took three hurri « 
mouthfuls and off back into the fores:. 
Cunning the hyena may be—b 
above all, the most cowardly of all t 
denizens of the forest lands.—E. 
STEBBING, Romden Castle, Kent. 


S1r,—Major Jarvis opens up a ve} 
interesting discussion when he rais ‘ 
the question of the eyes of anima 
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THE VIADUCT IN MONSAL DALE 
See letter: In Monsal Dale 


the dark. I have always 
know if they can “‘light 
they want to, or if the 


up 
y luntary on their part. 

1. ne evening I was walking 
dow! uuntry lane between high 
bank t late enough for stars but 
too « ) see where the road ended 
and began. I suddenly saw the 
oreer. eS of a fox a short distance 
ahead ©. me alongside the hedge, 
glowing very clearly. We stared at 
each ot: rv for a minute or so, then the 
eyes vanished. There was no light 
anywhers, so there was no question 
of reflec:ed light—M. G. S. BEst, 
10a, Cresswell Place, S.W.10. 

Sir,—On two occasions I have seen 
human eyes reflecting light. Once 
those of a boy in a dark corner in 


an Underground electric train, the 
other time in the ill-lit corridor of a 


steam train. 


The first occasion was 


very noticeable—and_ disconcerting. 


WW. 1. 


Hemp, Bod Cywarch, Criccieth, 


North Wales. 

[Mr. Hemp’s letter confirms that 
of an earlier correspcndent who stated 
that she had seen human eyes glow in 


this fashion. 
to know 


usually 


It would be interesting 
whether such eyes are 
of any particular colour or 


asscciated with any particular quali- 
ties of sight.—Ep.] 


A USE FOR AN OLD CAR 


SirR,—F 


armers are 


invariably very 


resourceful, and my photograph shows 
how one of them has endeavoured to 
speed up his war effort by adapting 


his cart 


to a mechanical horse. 


This Derbyshire farmer now goes to 
1c at 10 horse-power compared with 
one.—G. T., Cheshlre 


A CLOCK BY HARDWICK 
From Lady Ruggles-Brise. 


SIR, 
Major ( 


In your issue of December 24 


S. Jarvis talks of Ashwick as 


a non-existent village, but a Somerset 
village of that name is mentioned in 


Samuc | 
ar) 
“in 
hundre 
Some 


Over $ 
the or 
Shept 
Was at 
don, 
Is I 


J inhabitants. 
nance map on the road between 


Lewis’s Topographical Diction- 
England (published 1845) as 

union of Shepton Mallet, 
of Kilmersdon, E, division of 
t.”’ At that date it contained 
It is marked on 


Mallet and Bath. The parish 
me time joined with Kilmers- 
is now separate. Its parson 
| in a 10-year-old edition of 
7, On the south-west of the 
here is a Roman camp called 
‘ Castle. 
ether this is the Ashwick 
ie clockmaker referred to by 
arvis lived I do not know.— 
i raed Midford 
‘ath, 


wd Hylton. 


our sprightly writer, Major 
.n his Notes, has missed the 
of Ashwick, a parish on 
six miles from Wells (see 


Somerset County Dirvectory).—HyLton, 
Ammerdown, Radstock, Bath. 

[Letters to this effect have also 
been received from Colonel E. J. 
Harrison and others.—ED. ] 


IN MONSAL DALE 


S1r,—The discussion, and your recent 
article, on the new cement works in 
the Hope Valley recalls the railway 
viaduct in Monsal Dale, Derbyshire, 
which has aroused much criticism— 
favourable and otherwise—since its 
construction about 1865. Ruskin made 
a fierce outburst against this particu- 
lar valley being spoilt by the railways 
and also made a curious reference to 
photography, then more or less in its 
infancy. In a long tirade he says— 
among other things: 
You'd think it a great triumph to 
make the sun draw brown land- 
scapes for you. That was a dis- 
covery, and some day may be need- 
ful. But the sun has drawn land- 
scapes before for you, not in brown 
but in green and blue. and all 
imaginable colours, here in England. 
Not one of you looked at them then, 
not one of you cares for the loss of 
them now when you have shut the 
sun out with smoke, so that he can 
draw nothing more except brown 
blots through a hole in a _ box. 
There was a rocky valley between 
Buxton and Bakewell, once upon 
a time divine as the Vale of Tempe; 
tee You enterprised a railway 
through it—you blasted its rocks 
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MAM TOR, NEWLY ACQUIRED BY THE NATIONAL TRUST 
See letter: Not a Quarry 


NOT A QUARRY 


S1r,—Looking at the hill depicted in 
my photograph, the 1,700-ft. Mam 
Tor, Castleton, Derbyshire, which has 
recently been acquired by the National 
Trust, one would naturally think 
quarrying operations had been carried 
out upon it. But such is not the case, 
it is just a freak of Nature. 

The geological position of the hill 
is just above the limestone, and it is 
composed of shale and micaceous grit 
in alternate layers. These quickly 
decompose with atmospheric agency, 
and fall in large quantities into the 
valley below. This has given rise 
to the appellation of Shivering Moun- 
tain to Mam Tor.—R. RAWLINSON, 
Rock Bank, Whaley Bridge, near 
Stockport. 


AN OLD BAROMETER 


Sir,—In answering the query raised 
by your correspondent J. H. Barber 
in the December 3 issue of COUNTRY 
LirE regarding the missing dial on 
the old wall-type barometer he men- 
tions, I would point out that the 
barometer illustrated is not a mer- 
curial barometer as stated by your 
correspondent, but is of the aneroid 
type, z.e. its recording depends on 
the reaction of a delicate metal 
drum to the varying pressure of the 
atmosphere, rather than of a column 
of mercury. 

The aneroid barometer, so popu- 
lar in dwelling-houses, gives a very 





CARTING WITH 10 HORSE-POWER 
See letter: A Use for an Old Car 


away. . The valley is gone and 
the Gods with it, and now every 
fool in Buxton can be at Bakewell 
in half an hour and every fool in 
Bakewell at Buxton; which you 
think a lucrative process of ex- 
change—you fools everywhere. 
Harsh criticism; but to-day the 
scars have gone, and even the viaduct 
is considered by some people to fit 
into the delightful Monsal Dale.— 
F. R., Derby. 


fair indication of pressure tendencies, 
though its forecasts (viz. ‘‘sunny,’’ 
“windy,’’ and the like) should be 
treated with reserve, for this baro- 
meter, like its more accurate mercurial 
counterpart used in meteorological 
offices all over the country, is only 
reliable when its reading is considered 
alongside the readings of several other 
instruments, besides the consideration 
of information from widely separated 
sources. 


The missing device in the case 
of your correspondent’s barometer is a 
simple hair-hygrometer, or as_ he 
himself aptly terms it, a moisture- 
indicating device. This instrument 
depends for its action on the fact that 
the length of human hair, suitably 
freed from fats, varies with relative 
humidity, increases in length as the 
humidity increases, and vice versa. 
This variation on the part of the hair 
is co-ordinated through devious levers 
and cams to a pointer which magnifies 
the oscillation on a suitable dial. The 
exact construction of such an instru- 
ment is intricate, and, if J. H. Barber 
is particularly keen, he would be 
advised to procure a_ replacement 
from some reliable instrument manu- 
facturer.—P. G. Haywarp (Lieut., 
R.N.V.R.), Fife. 


S1r,—The instrument for indicating 
atmospheric moisture—set in the 
upper part of late Georgian and early 
Victorian wheel barometers—which 
is clearly described, but not named, 
by Mr. Wilfrid Christopherson in his 
letter in CounTRY LIFE of Decem- 
ber 17, 1943, is a hygrometer or hydro- 
scope. The circular box containing it 
is held in place by a catch and by 
pressing this down, it can be taken 
out. It was regularly used at one 
time to put in a bed for testing 
the dryness of the sheets, and was 
commonly known as a bed-tester.— 
H. CiiFForD SmitTH, Highclere, near 
Newbury, Berkshire. 

{Mr. L. W. Bayley also replies 
to this effect.—ED.] 


THE FULMAR PETREL 


Sir,—As part organiser of the British 
Trust for Ornithology’s enquiry into 
the status of the fulmar, and as 
compiler of its recent report thereon 
(Journal of Animal Ecology, 1941, 
Vol. 10, pages 204-272), I was very 
interested to read Mr. Richard Perry’s 
article in your issue of December 10. 

It is far from my intention to 
question Mr. Perry’s ability as a 
naturalist and observer—indeed, much 
of the Trust’s knowledge of the situa- 
tion at Holy Island and Lundy is due 
to the work of this able bird-watcher. 
The Trust also has records of nearly 
300 other places at which fulmars are 
now breeding, or are present in the 
breeding season. 

But in Mr. Perry’s article there 
are several statements which_ are 
contrary to the known, and pub- 
lished, facts. To go into detail: 

(1) ‘The mainland of Scotland 
was not reached until 1905.’’ Fulmars 
were first found present in the breed- 
ing season on the coast of north-west 
Sutherland in 1897, when they were 
observed on the Clomore cliffs of 
Cape Wrath. They first bred there, 
probably, in 1902. By 1904 they were 
also breeding on Strathy Point, 
farther to the east. 

(2) ‘Only at two sites in Scot- 
land and three on the west coast of 
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Ireland were there any records before 
the 1920s.’’ 

Instead of two sites in Scotland, 
before the 1920s, there were 78 from 
which fulmars had been recorded. At 
57 of these fulmars were breeding (St. 
Kilda is excluded from these figures). 
In Ireland, fulmars had been recorded 
from seven places, not three, and were 
breeding in four of them. Fulmars 
were also present in two places in 
England. All the relevant informa- 
tion, with full references, was avail- 
able to Mr. Perry in the Report. 

(3) Mr. Perry must have read 
the Report, for he states : “According 
to some authorities man had no hand 
in initiating the dispersal from the 
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between these dates, as far as Britain 
is concerned. 

There can be no possible doubt, 
to anybody familiar with the litera- 
ture, that the spread of the fulmar 
started in Iceland and the Faroes, 
early in the nineteenth century. In 
Iceland there are records of spread in 
the Myrdalsfjall district since about 
1820. In the Faroes the fulmar was 
unknown as a breeding bird until some 
time between 1816 and 1839; to-day 
it is breeding on nearly every island 
and in recent years over 100,000 young 
ones were being taken annually by 
the inhabitants. 

(4) “‘The fulmar is perhaps five 
years old before it begins to breed.’’ 





THE MODERN GATES BETWEEN WREN’S PIERS 
AT WROXALL 
See letter: Sir Christopher Wren’s Wall 


Kildas (sic): but the fact remains 
that the introduction to St. Kilda of 
modern foods, lighting oils, and so on, 
meant that fewer young fulmars were 
slaughtered annually by the islanders.”’ 
With the exception of Wiglesworth 
(Tvansactions of the Liverpool Bio- 
logical Society, 1901, Vol. 15, pages 
85-91), the only ‘‘authorities,’’ as far 
as I know, who have published this 
view are the authors of the Report, 
George Waterston and I myself. The 
evidence we adduce in support of this 
consists of matters of fact; from a 
close study of the literature of St. 
Kilda, of which there is a great deal, 
it is clear that the supplying of the 
St. Kildans with preserved foodstuffs, 
etc., since 1877 (when a kind of steam- 
ship service started) made no differ- 
ence whatever to their fulmar-killing 
habits. These went on until the final 
evacuation, and their extent corre- 
sponded very simply, and remarkably, 
with the number of human beings on 
the island. Further, from 1855 to 
1921 the human population remained 
steadily in the neighbourhood of 75, 
being never fewer than 71 and never 
more than 80. After 1921 the popula- 
tion rapidly dropped, until in 1930, 
the year of the evacuation, it was 43. 

Changes in human life on St. 
Kilda can only have changed the life 
of the fulmar before 1855, when there 
was a considerable decrease of human 
beings, and after 1921. But the great 
spread of the fulmar took place 





Has Mr. Perry any special proof of 
this? If so, this is a very important 
discovery, and he should publish the 
full evidence. Unless some very com- 
plicated and intensive research has 
been done, unknown to the Trust— 
which may, of course, be possible— 
there is only the most indirect and 
circumstantial hint that the fulmar, 
like some other petrels, takes a few 
years to come to maturity; exactly 
how many, goodness knows. 

Mr. Perry has made many impor- 
tant contributions to ornithology, and 
has assisted the Trust on more than 
one occasion; we are glad to have him 
asa member. Itis the more surprising, 
therefore, to find him, in an article 
in such a paper as COUNTRY LIFE, 
straying from the paths of accuracy. 
He has strayed, too, a little from the 
paths of convention; convention 
usually demands the acknowledgment 
of sources and the naming of “ authori- 
ties,’’ and Mr. Perry has mentioned 
nobody but himself. Yet our present 
knowledge of the distribution of the 
fulmar is mainly due to the activities 
of 172 private individuals, mostly 
members of the Trust (including Mr. 
Perry), and the psychological aspect 
of colony-establishment is fully dis- 
cussed in the Report with reference to 
the theory developed by Dr. F. Fraser 
Darling—Mr. Perry’s discussion being 
in some senses a recapitulation of it. 
The British Trust for Ornithology 
decided to repeat its fulmar 
enquiry this year. Any- 
body who has notes on 
the fulmar, however 
scanty or unimportant 
they may appear, or 
who may visit coastal 
areas of Britain between 
now and the end of Sep- 
tember next, is invited 
to get in touch with the 
writer of this letter, 
who will send full par- 
ticulars of the enquiry as 
promptly as_ possible. 
Postcards should be 
addressed to me.— 
JAMES FISHER, Edward 
Grey Institute of Field 
Ornithology, 39, Museum 
Road, Oxford. 


has 





THE MAIDEN’S GARLAND IN ALNE 
CHURCH, YORKSHIRE 


See letter: Virgin Crants 


VIRGIN CRANTS 
S1r,—In the chancel arch 
of Alne Church, York- 
shire, a special niche has 
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been made to hold the glass-fronted 
casket (shown in the photograph), 
wherein is a faded paper garland 
known as the Virgin’s Crown (Shakes- 
peare’s Virgin Crant). It is perhaps 
the single relic in the North Riding 
of a custom once prevalent through- 
out England. 

The picturesque custom was the 
bearing of a garland of real or imita- 
tion flowers in the funeral procession 
of a maiden, and after the funeral it 
was usually suspended over the empty 
seat of the dead girl. 

These garlands were constructed 
of white paper cut into flowers 
together with a glove and a verse of 
poetry with the name, age, and date 
of the death of the maiden.—J. DEN- 
TON Rostinson, Darlington, Durham. 


A MASK AS A KEYSTONE 
S1r,—I was interested in the letter in 
your issue of December 3 on the 
subject of a mask as a keystone on a 
house in Dorchester. 

Colliton House (not Colyton), 
once the residence of my father’s 
family, came into the news in another 
way a year or two ago in connection 
with some very extensive Roman 
mosaics which were found there. 

It might interest your correspon- 
dent to know that I have a photo- 
graph of the front of Colliton, in which 
it appears to me that there are carv- 
ings somewhat resembling masks over 
at least two of the windows. Not 
having been there for many years I 
do not remember if this is in fact so.— 
V. Ross TayLor (née Churchill), The 
Old Forge, Poulton, Fairford, Glouces- 
tershire. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER 
WREN’S WALL 
S1r,—Your correspondent Mr. Arm- 
strong in the course of his edifying 
letter on Wroxall says: ‘The fine 
large iron gates and brick piers are 
of 19th-century workmanship.”’ With 
regard to the piers, I will stake my 
almost negligible reputation as an 
archeologist that they are authentic 





THE STONE COFFIN IN WHICH 
ANGEL CLARE LAID HIS BRIE 
See letter: A Memory of Tess 


sense, One way and another I , id 
a deal of pulling down myself, t ut 
only when I could justify it. 


Portmeirion, Merionethshire. 


A MEMORY OF TESS 


S1r,—Readers of Hardy’s most pop :- 
lar and famous novel will remember 
the dramatic incident that occurred 
when Tess and Angel Clare were 
spending the night of their honeymoon 
in the old manor house at Wool, 
Dorset, which Hardy called Well- 
bridge. After making her confession 
of frailty bewildered Tess retired to 
rest. Clare, on reaching their room 
and finding her asleep, raised her, still 
sleeping, in his arms and went out of 
the house. He entered the grounds 
of Bindon Abbey, and, coming to an 
open stone coffin of one of the ancient 
abbots, he placed sleeping Tess in it. 
It was an act symbolical of the death 
of the love that he had had for Tess, 
destroyed by her confession. 

My picture shows the actual 
coffin that Hardy had in mind, which 





A WALL OF SKULLS IN THE SHETLANDS 


See letter: 


Wren, and submit a photograph as 
evidence in support. 

As to the gates, may I quote 
from the Imaginary Interview that I 
broadcast on New Year’s Night 1943? 

Williams-Ellis:. . . and I hold 
it a great honour that I was invited 
to design the wrought-iron gates to 
go between the piers that you had 
built all ready for gates, at the place 
you gave your son in Warwickshire 
—Wroxall Abbey. 

Wren: Ah! Wroxall, yes! 
They pulled down the house I knew, 
and put up a great pile they hoped 
was Gothic. But indeed, ’twas 
neither convincing nor convenient 
—a silly business, though, mind you, 
I was never against change so long 
as it was a change from worse to 
better, and so according with good 





Whale Skulls for Walls 


he identified for me on one of our cycie 
rides together.—CLIVE HOLLAND, 
Gerrard's Cross, Buckinghamshire. 


WHALE SKULLS FOR 
WALLS 


S1r,—A wall of skulls’ soun:s 
rather sinister, but the skulls shown 
here are those of the ca’ing wha! 
These whales used to be plentiful 1 
the north, and regularly enterd 
shallow water round the coast 1! 
Shetland, where, with a little e - 
couragement, they often hecan 
stranded, and were slaughtered. 

At the time this portion of <2 
old wall was built at Skeld, Shetlan :, 
whale skulls were evidently mo °¢ 
plentiful than stone.—JOHN PETE ‘- 
Ton, Lerwick, Shetland. 
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RAIL TRANSPORT 
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“STAB IRIE” 


Registered Trade Mark 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD 
Sheffield 
































—so G.E.C. Toasters are temporarily unobtainable, the 


same as most other of the Company’s Household 
Electric Appliances, to reappear after the war in new 
and better designs, to give you a fresh appreciation of how 
much electricity can do in the home ; but until then metal 
and labour must be diverted to priority requirements, 


HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 





Advt. of the General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2 














Maintenance—While the Case is built to 
stand up to rigorous conditions, those 
who operate with due regard to running 
instructions naturally obtain the best results. 
When the time comes, however, for 
replacement of parts, always save time 
by quoting the number of the model 
and the number of the parts required. 





ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS CO. (LONDON) LIMITED. 
Palace of Industry, Wembley, Middlesex. Phone: Wembley 3163 (4lines | 


INSECTICIDES 


FERTILISERS 



















OF TODAY FOR 
THE CROPS OF TOMORROW 


WINTER AND 
SPRING WASH 


DO IT THE NEW WAY 





You are not restricted to the period 
when trees are dormant. 


Spray your fruit trees with 1.T.P. 
Winter or Spring Wash at leaf fall 
and before Spring budding. 


Controls red spider. 
Kills lichen, fungus, etc. 
Easy and clean to handle. 


HARMLESS TO POULTRY OR 
BRASSICA GROWING BELOW 
TREES 


WINTER & SPRING WASH 


LIQUID DERRIS TOMCROP 
TOBACCEX PLUS VEGICROP 
WINTER & SPRING WASH SOLUTONE 
CLUB ROOT CONTROL GROWMORE 


CTD 


——— oun RODUCTS 





NORTHWICH 


CHESHIRE 
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FARMING NOTES 








FARM-LABOURERS’ 
HIGHER PAY 


N extra 5s. a week was a 
pleasant Christmas present 
for the men. To most of 
them it seemed to come as a 
surprise, and surprises are 

always the nicest kind of presents. 
Certainly they had not felt that they 
were under-paid before. Indeed there 
is not very much that country folk 
can readily buy in these days of queues 
and coupons. Still, it is a recognition 
of the steady work that the farm- 
workers have put in since they got 
their rise to 60s. per week. Certainly 
it will not make them any keener to 
put in overtime, especially in the 
case of the younger single men, who 
already feel that they are paying 
plenty of income-tax. 
* * * 
TYHERE is talk again of a call- 
up of the younger men from 
agriculture and indeed from all of the 
industries which have so far enjoyed 
a generous measure of reservation. 
As the Prime Minister has made clear. 
our man-power resources are far short 
of requirements in the fifth year of 
war. The fighting Services still want 
more young men, and, as none can 
be spared from coal-mining, agri- 
culture and the munition factories are 
the only sources from which they can 
be drawn. Some county committees 
seem to have combed out the young 
men harder than others. There were a 
number of men under 30 who were 
registered as farmers but who could 
not really be considered as essential 
because they put in a good part of 
their time on other work, such as milk 
retailing. They may have been work- 
ing hard, but this is something that 
women can do. There were also some 
young gypsies about who had regis- 
tered as farm-workers or who had not 
registered at all. It has not been easy 
to trace them, but I heard recently of 
a fruitful night’s work by one of the 
committee’s labour officers who dis- 
covered several fit young men who 
spent only a few weeks in the year 
being genuine farm-workers. For the 
rest of the time they were travelling 
about the country and doing any jobs 
that came along. 
* * * 
F every county has to find several 
hundred young men for the Forces 
in addition to the 18-year-olds who 
are already going, many farms will 
need to take on more volunteers 
through the Women’s Land Army. 
Recruiting for the Women’s Land 
Army was shut down some months 
ago and during the winter there has 
been no acute shortage, but the time 
is coming when additional girls will 
be needed. The important matter now 
is that farmers should state their 
prospective demands to the local 
Women’s Land Army office, even 
though they do not need girls until 
February or March. The machinery 
of the Ministry of Labour takes some 
weeks to produce volunteers even 
when recruiting is open. 

I hope that first preference will 
be given to country girls who are most 
likely to take kindly to the work and 
stay in their jobs. It seems futile to 
send girls from Devon to take factory 
work at a distance while girls from 
Yorkshire and Lancashire factories are 
drafted into the heart of the West 
Country. No doubt it counts as a 
good mark to the local manager of the 
employment exchange to transfer 
people from one part of the country 
to another, but it is not really at all 
clever. One of the difficult problems 
arising is billeting. If a girl can live 
at home and find farm work within 
two or three miles she is much more 
likely to give her best than as a 
stranger who knows neither the work 
nor the people she has to live with. 


E may get the help of some riore : 


Italian prisoners of war later 
in the year, but their arrival seems 
uncertain. In the meantime ¢gri- 
culture has lost some of the priso :ers 


to Government departments, suc. as | 


the Ministry of Supply, and in sev :ra] 
districts the programme 
work, notably ditching, is being | eld 
up for lack of labour. It is time tat 
the status of the Italian prisoner: of 
war was defined more closely. As 
co-belligerents they are taking _ife 
easily and their efforts on behalf of 
the United Nations are certainly no 
more assiduous than when they w:re 
enemy prisoners of war. The best 
results undoubtedly are  obtaii ed 
when two or three prisoners are lod; ed 
on a farm working in with our o.vyn 
men. Would it not be best now to fay 
the Italians a full wage for a full 
week’s work and confine the slackers 
to internment camps? Nothing is 
more exasperating than to see groups 
of Italians hanging about and occa- 
sionally handling a spade in a half- 
hearted way. 
ee 


N invitation to attend a meeting 
of the local Young Farmers’ 
Club made me realise how rapidly the 
movement has grown in the past year. 
This is a new club which is only just 
getting into its stride and yet a pro- 
gramme of fortnightly events had been 
prepared for three months ahead. 
Lectures, discussions, films and social 
parties were all in the programme, and 
the enthusiastic interest of more than 
20 members at the Club’s second 
meeting promised a lively future. In 
the spring and summer, the Club 
members are to have the opportunity 
of visiting local farms where something 
particularly interesting is being done; 
it may be silage-making, the pro- 
duction of milk and bottling for the 
retail trade or the use of a combine 
harvester and grain-drying plant. The 
younger generation is certainly getting 
an opportunity to learn about new 
developments in farming and acquir- 
ing that receptive mind which farmers 
need to keep abreast of the times. 


* * * 


HE Luxmoore Committee in 
their Report on agricultural 
education urged the need in every 
county for at least one farm institute 
where the younger generation could 
get some grounding in agricultural 
science and its application to farming 
practice. Only about one-third of the 
counties now have farm institutes, and 
it is certain that the demand for agri- 
cultural training immediately alter 
the war will far outstrip the present 
facilities. There are many men in the 
Forces who have made up their minds 
to go in for farming after the war. No 
doubt some of them will turn into 
other walks of life when the day comes 
for them to decide. Even so, agri- 
culture will have to provide much 
extended training facilities for ¢x- 
Servicemen. Then there is Mr. 
Butler’s Education Bill which looks 
forward to the time when every boy 
and girl up to the age of 18 will con 
tinue education at least part time. In 
the rural areas, agricultural scie:.ce 
and engineering are obviously two of 
the subjects that can most useft ily 
be pursued. If every county is toh ve 
its farm institute this would be -he 
natural centre for part-time educat.on 
of this kind. Accommodation «nd 
teaching staff are two problems t -at 
will not be easy to solve while so m: 1y 
of the best men are fully occur ed 
with the work of the War Agriculti “al 
Committees. The present advis ty 
work for farmers will have to conti ue 
while training is being given to 12W 
entrants. CINCINNATUS. 
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we USUANT to the instruc- 
y tions of one of the largest 
operty - owning cor- 
rations, their real-estate 
sultant has drafted a 
t o. the present position and 
ost war prospects of their hold- 
nr al property in Great Britain. 
orts on somewhat similar lines 
it o secret, in preparation for 
ies owning realty, as it is 
< necessary to be in readiness 
mee what are felt to-be inevitable 
ng in the character of certain 
es sroperty, with a view either 
int ig or reducing holdings in 
rio tegories, especially having 
sar the probability of the 
n f fresh opportunities of 
ci vital when general trade 
2071 wre active. 


§ THROUGH ENEMY 
ACTION 
iN nt note reference was made 
t losses that the City Guilds 
ined by enemy action. 
nicrt ‘ly these Companies have 
it a freedom of choice about 
vis + changing much of their 
Oo investments, which were 
in City premises that have 
troyed. ‘‘We are in very 
rious difficulty,’ said the chairman 
‘+h Company in conversation 
fe ys ago. ‘‘We have bad no 
ents from what formerly stood on the 
ombed sites and it is impossible to 
say when we shall receive any again, 
und 1 ‘ all the City Halls have 
been wrecked.’’ Comparatively little 
f their funds stand in rural land, 
though, in common with many 
lleges, some of them hold land in 


urban and outer-urban districts, but 
the + ture value of it is regarded as 
problematical, bearing in mind the 


sweeping changes foreshadowed re- 
specting development. 


LAND FOR DEVELOPMENT 


HE process of any permitted 

development is, in any event, 
sure to pe deferred for a long while, 
and to be sk wer and far more costly, 
and therefore less remunerative, than 
in past experience. Values under that 
head have had to suffer a drastic 
writing-down. Except that it is 
believed that the practical application 
of the Uthwatt Report on land de- 
velopment will be subject to recom- 
mendations by a strong technical 
committee, confidence in the future 
of vacant land would be less firm than 
it is, and it is far from firm at the 
moment. To a certain extent this 
affects ground rents as well, fer who 
can say on what basis they will be 
created in future, or how far the 
time-honoured range of values will 


continue? The reversionary value of 
ground rents has always been a 
fundamental factor in their estima- 


tion, but all that is sure to-day is that 
unprecedented alterations have been 
made in the relations of landlord and 
tenant in the last few years, especially 
in consequence of war-time enact- 
ments, and that the tendency seems 
‘o be towards a further impairment 
i the rights of owners, such impair- 
ment proceeding both from individual 
ind public sources. It is enough to 
point « that under the system 
nitherto in operation a ground land- 
‘ord cou'd contentedly grant a lease 
‘or 80 or 99 years, or even longer, at a 
‘OW Ten’, in reliance on the lessee’s 
“107 of approved premises, and 
he expiration of the lease 
erty would revert to the 

the site. 


3ROUND LEASEHOLD 
SYSTEM 
: “RALLY speaking the lessees 
J se pleased with their bargain, 
: substantial contributions 
teby made to the income of 


many a perpetual corporation or 
insurance company, as well as private 
owners. At various stages of the 
currency of ground leases the ground 
rents found a ready market, for they 
were easily valued, and the prompt 
and punctual payment year by year 
was as well assured as anything could 
be. Here and there the buyers of 
ground rents misused their powers 
under the original lease, to force 
tenants to buy them out, or to submit 
to onerous demands for dilapidations, 
and, as everyone knows, some ground 
landlords, for example of ecclesiastic- 
ally owned premises, had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing their property im- 
properly used, but without remedy 
owing to the complicated intermediate 
interests that time had _ evolved 
between ground landlord and current 
lessee. Ground lessees or their suc- 
cessors in that interest have had their 
legitimate grievances in some _ in- 
stances, but on the whole, the system 
has worked well and proved itself 
adaptable to changing conditions. Its 
utility has been conspicuous in 
enabling blocks of flats to be built, 
the ground owner’s acceptance of a 
ground rent having left the building 
lessee free from what might have been 
difficult if not impossible, namely, 
the responsibility of finding the 
purchase-money of the site. 
THE BRIGHTER SIDE 
GAINST the not wholly reassuring 
A side of the picture what can be 
set? First and foremost, the con- 
tinuing and growing demand _ for 
agricultural land. Secondly, the com- 
parative freedom of purely residential 
property in the rural districts from 
strictly investment fluctuations. Of 
the latter type of freehold it will 
suffice to say at this moment that 
that does not mean that the buying 
of a good couatry house, be it large 
or small, with enough land, from a 
small garden to many acres, is not 
an excellent object for the vse of 
available funds. It is excellent. 
First of all there is the sound security 
of a property in the owner’s own occu- 
pation, secondly the probability that 
such freeholds will improve in value 
as time goes on, and, to name only 
one thing more, the pleasure of owning 
and caring for a pleasant place. The 
various aspects of the agricultural 
land market have been so fully dis- 
cussed in these columns lately that 
there is no need to reiterate them, 
but, as evidence of demand, it may 
be mentioned that a single agency has 
in the last four years invested in farm 
land over £1,000,000 a year for cor- 
porate bodies and private buyers. 
Other firms can also show imposing 
totals, while in the same _ period 
practical farmers have put millions 
into becoming their own landlords. 
RENTS AND REVENUE 
OBODY doubts the grievous 
consequences to the property- 
owner of the results of enemy action 
in the last year or two. Not only have 
rents ceased in a vast number of cases, 
but the yield of rates and taxes has 
fallen in a corresponding degree. The 
City of London valuation, for rates 
leviable in and after April next, 
reveals a decrease in gross value of 
over £234,000 and of nearly £192,000 
in rateable value. The aggregate gross 
assessment works out, in the City of 
London, at £7,379,363, and the 
rateable at £5,803,372. Certain con- 
tributions by the Exchequer make the 
figures rather better in one view of it, 
but for a real recovery to a Satisfactory 
level the City must wait for the 
reinstatement of premises and re- 
planning, and they in turn depend 
upon all that is implied by the return 
to the normal in the larger sphere of 
affairs. ARBITER. 
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AVELING-BARFORD LTD., have been buildin 
Dairy Boilers for over 21 years.:Some of the original 
Boilers are still giving service on the farm front—a 
tributetotheir robust and scientific construction and 
a testimony to the W.L.A. who as “Engineers in 
Charge’’ haveshowntheirability to keep ‘steam up.” 
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TOBACCO, pipe, 


allranks, for the use of. 


What’s this? Blimey! They must be making 
an issue of FOUR SQUARE. That’s the only 
baccy that suits all ranks and tastes, seeing it’s 
made in 6 different blends, and has no artificial 
scent or flavouring. Make out an indent, Jones. 
Here’s the list. 


FOUR SQUARE 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 





« VIRGINIAS * 


RED SQUARES A 
rich, cool, satisfying 
Virginia. ‘ Broken 
flake ’ of medium cut. 
Very cool and long- 
lasting - per oz. 2/11 


BROWN SQUARES 
A finer cut Empire Vir- 
ginia, shredded and 
toasted. Dark in col- 
our, but very soft 
flavour - per oz. 2/7 


YELLOW SQUARES 
Similar style to 
Matured Virginia but 
made exclusively from 
the best Empire leaf 
of Virginia type - 
per oz. 2/7 


PURPLE SQUARES 
Curlies. The ever pop- 
ular spun-cut. Little 
discs of tobacco ready 
for the pipe. Flavour- 
some and long-lasting- 

per oz. 2/7 


* 
** MIXTURES ” 


BLUE SQUARES. A 
perfectly balanced 
mixture of finest Vir- 
ginia and _ choicest 
Eastern tobaccos. The 
indoor smoker’s ideal. 


Aromatic but not 
heady. Medium cut - 
per oz. 2/11 


GREEN SQUARES 
A mixture of the old 
original Scottish type 
of medium strength 
and medium _— cut, 
made from selected 
Empire leaf - 

per oz. 2/7 
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A MILLION VEHICLES throng congested roads on divers 
errands, but a blue tunic and a raised arm keep order in the 
flood . .. We have come to take the policeman’s services for granted. 
Just as a million drivers, starting cars and lorries day after day, 
year in year out, take it completely for granted that their AC 
plugs will be “on the job”—efficient, dependable, enduring . . . 
But that’s the way we think it should be. 


AC SPARKING PLUGS 
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SERVICE KIT—Regular and Auxiliary. 
Low charges for best work on Best 
materials. Agents in all towns. 

BURBERRYS LTD., HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.I 

















Why we need 


LEGACIESs BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of all wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of those left behind by the men wko 
fall in action are an ever-present and recurring charge on the 
Legion. Every year since the inception of the Fund the expendi- 
ture has increased, and it is vitally necessary that the Fund should 
be strengthened and fortified against any possible diminution 
of income in the future by means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be obtainea from 
the Organising Secretary: Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Registered under the Wer Charities Aet, 1940 
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NEW BOOKS 








ROOSEVELT 
AGAINST HITLER | 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HIS war, as Mr. Compton 

Mackenzie sees it and ex- 

presses his views in Mr. 

Roosevelt (Harrap, 17s. 6d.), 
is between the ideals of Roosevelt and 
Hitler. ‘‘ Roosevelt and Hitler,’’ he 
says, ‘“‘are engaged upon an evolution- 
ary struggle: they are fighting for 
the spirit of man. They entered the 
arena almost simultaneously in 1933, 
and this war is the clash of their two 
philosophies. Such an assertion may 
seem to accord an exaggerated dignity 
to Hitler; but he speaks for the 
German people, and therefore he 
cannot be laughed out of significance. 
Roosevelt and Hitler are fighting 
about the future: one half of 
Churchill (which is more than enough 
for such an adversary) is fighting 
Mussolini about the past.’’ 


WORLD LEADER 


The reader may wonder where 
Stalin comes into the picture, and 
Mr. Mackenzie answers that neither 
he nor Churchill “has the mind or 
the temperament to offer a world-wide 
appeal. Both are essentially national 
leaders of superlative quality. As a 
Russian Stalin was fully justified in 
making that pact with Germany in 
August 1939; but it displayed a 
certain indifference to the fate of the 
rest of the world provided that the 
security of Russia was thereby estab- 
lished. And nothing that has hap- 
pened since has given the rest of the 
world the slightest reason to suppose 
that Stalin is capable of solving or, to 
respect his own realism, of wanting 
to solve the difficulties of any nation 
outside the Soviet Union. Winston 
Churchill, who in 1940 was all the Red 
Army in one man, has made his 
supreme contribution to mundane 
statesmanship by serving in his own 
words as Roosevelt’s ‘ardent lieu- 
tenant.’”’ 


So there you are. Simplified like 
that, it becomes, as Mr. Mackenzie 
claims, a clear issue between Roose- 
velt and Hitler; but it is necessary to 
ask whether it is not too simplified. 

To begin with, a defender of 
Russian policy might point out that 
when Stalin estab- 
lished the security 
of Russia, so far 
from being indiffer- 
ent to the fate of 
the rest of the world, 
he was taking the 
only possible step 
that would permit 
him, when the mo- 
ment arrived, to 
strike at the world’s 
common enemy. 
It might further be 
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By 


WALKING 


forcing-house of 
these momentous 
years, an outstand- 
ing man, with what- 
ever preconceptions 
he began, would 
learn the logic of 


our times, which 


insists on a world 
view; and we can- 
not preclude the 
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MR. ROOSEVELT 


Compton Mackenzie 
(Harrap, I7s. 6d.) 


FAMILY ALBUM 
By Phyllis Nicholson 
(Murray, 8s. 6d.) 


WITH FANCY 
By E. L. Grant Watson 
(Country Life, 10s. 6d.) 


THE BEAUTIES 
By OF SCENERY 


Dr. Vaughan Cornish 


GRIG IN RETIREMENT 
By H. B. Cresswell 
(Faber and Faber, 9s. 6d.) 


PAA MMMOOOO1—' 


chance that this has happened to 


Stalin. 

I do not know whether !'r, 
Mackenzie is right or wrong, bu | 
think it would be a pity if he w re 
right. He says of Hitler that 1 
“speaks for the German people.’’ | 
do not think we can with eq.al 
assurance say that, in all the ramifi a- 
tions of his thought, Mr. Roosev lt 
speaks for the American people. If 
Mr. Mackenzie is right, all the futire 
hangs on the extent to which I Ir, 
Roosevelt is not only a great stat \s- 
man but a representative man; aid 
already in the history of our own tin es 
we have had one illustration of t.e 
way in which an American with world- 


dreams disastrously failed to carry lis | 


people with him. 

I think we must take into ac- 
count, far more than Mr. Mackenzie 
does, what Dr. Hensley Henson calls, in 
a book reviewed here last week, “the 
climate of opinion.’’ Great individuals 
may stoke the ovens that generate the 
climate, but unless the climate affects 
the life and thought of vast numbers 
of people, not much can be done. 
Sermons are no good without con- 
versions, or conversions without 
conduct. Whatever may be the truth 
about the private desires of Hitler, 
Roosevelt, Churchill- and Stalin, we 
shall get nowhere unless a sufficient 
number of Russians, Americans and 
Britons so react to the contemporary 
“climate of opinion’ that they are 
prepared to implement a world-view 
against the brutal parochialism of 
Berlin. Anyone who thinks that this 
is going to be easy, or that it will sub- 
stantially depend on the beliefs or 
conduct of a few men, will be quickly 
disillusioned. 


HORRID WORDS 


In a superbly illustrated book, 
Mr. Mackenzie tells the story of his 
hero very well, with an occasional 
lapse into the use of horrid words that 
should have no place in the vocabulary 
of an English writer: ‘‘An unfinished 
protasis puts no check on the his- 
torian. . . . Theshortening of the war 
is not the only possible apodosis.’’ This 
sort of writing seems 
to me as indefensible 
as ‘‘Adverting to 
yours of 12th ult.” 

If I were asked 
to define Mrs. Phyllis 
Nicholson I shou'd 
call her a sensible 
writer. This, ala! 
is not so common a 
quality as might »e 
supposed, but it is a 
comfortable one :n 
a sphere over-stufi d 
with pretentious 
ness. In her lat: st 
book Family Alb: 
(Murray, 8s.6d.) M s. 
Nicholson looks bz k 
on life as she |! is 
known it till nc v. 
Her girlhood in 
Oxfordshire vill: 2 
where her father 35 
a tutor of unc © 
graduates, her yor 1g 


(Muller, 6s.) 
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womanhood in Oxford during the last 


v 


. visit to her sister at Hong Kong, 
ave there to a soldier, military 
Gibraltar, England, India, a 
down in a Surrey country 

id the coming of the present 

is is the thread on which she 
numerable sketches of friends, 
and acquaintances, pictures 

, observations of men and 
reflections on life and its 


ys. 


EN’S EMOTIONS 
only fault I would find with 
habit of dropping now and 
9 generalisations. For ex- 
‘Do men have such thoughts? 
not. That’s why they are 
», The heights and depths of 
elude them.’’ If the heights 
pths of emotion elude men, 
; Mrs. Nicholson will explain 
more than two or three women 
inked among the world’s great 
painters, musicians and sculp- 
and why, even in the novel, at 
women have _ industriously 
ir2d, so few attain the front rank. 
the often-repeated theory that 
have access to emotions that 
cannot reach would take some 
bl2 to substantiate. 

Oa her own plane, the common- 
icceptance of life as it is, and 
morous delineation of its quips 
ibles, Mrs. Nicholson is excellent. 


| when going right back into her 


ood, her way of seeing, and 
iting the thing seen, is admir- 
Speaking of her elder sisters’ 
irers, she says: ‘The one I liked 
drove a gig with yellow wheels 
| smelt deliciously of cigars and 
eneral richness.’”” How perfectly that 
child’s impression ! There are few 
readers, I think, who will not get 
pleasure out of Family Album. 


TWO NATURE BOOKS 


I have read this week two books 
about natural phenomena: Walking 
with Fancy, by E. L. Grant Watson 
(Country Life, 10s. 6d.), with attrac- 
tive scraper-board illustrations by 
C. F. Tunnicliffe; and The Beauties of 
Scenery, by Dr. Vaughan Cornish 
(Muller, 6s.). Mr. Grant Watson’s 
book is about particular things; Dr. 
Vaughan Cornish’s concerns itself in 
general with the aesthetics of beauty. 

The titles of Mr. Grant Watson’s 
short chapters give you an idea of his 
matter: The Mole, the Source, 
Cobwebs, Wave and Cliff, Sea Birds, 
and soon. He is living on a Devon 
farm, and working on it, too, so 
that “Nature” is not a_ beautiful 
abstraction to him as it is to many 
writers who fill books with a gush of 
adjectives. He is aware, for example, 
of the artificial bond between men and 
animals. The loveliness of beasts at 
pasturage does not make him forget 
that we rob the calf of the milk its 
mother should give it, that all our 
loving care is finally directed to beef 
ind veal, butter and leather. But the 
practiculities of existence, the insistent 
need back and belly, do not hide 


‘rom him the wonder of the great inter- 
related scheme of grass, animal and 
man. Ilis eye is alert for the majesty 
of a wide scene and for the dilemma 


of a small beast subsisting on a road- 


side grass-strip. 
What Dr. Vaughan Cornish does 
» to make us aware of beauty by a 
‘reful analytic description of its 
hases and constituents. You might 
‘ar that this is a fatal method, akin 
cutting out the nightingale’s tongue 
1 order to discover the mechanics of 
5 song; but this author has a secret 
his own which evades me. In its 
‘ect, his method is perfect. Take, 





for example, this description of waves : 
“Both the appearance and the sound 
of breaking waves change as the tide 
advances. At low water there is a 
soft murmur upon the flat sands when 
exposed, which changes to a rhythmic 
boom when the waves reach the steep, 
shingle slope. The breaker increases 
in height, culminates for a moment in 
a cusp, and then, curling over in a 
scroll, descends in thunder, the clear 
dark water transformed into a white, 
foaming surge which sweeps over the 
rattling shingle. At high tide the 
breakers pile up the steep ridge or 
‘full’ which crowns the beach, and 
a line of flotsam and jetsam strewn 
upon the shingle marks the final limit 
of the foam.” 

You would say that here nothing 
has been added out of the personality 
of the author, that we have nothing 
but a careful description of each phase 
of a process; but I cannot help feeling 
that what is added is the very per- 
fection of the observation—so rare a 
thing !—and the perfection of the 
words chosen to describe what is seen. 
Cusp and scroll! Could there be better 
words? In any case, this passage, on 
its own plane, satisfies me as com- 
pletely as Matthew Arnold’s famous 
verses on Dover Beach. 

Dr. Vaughan Cornish applies his 
method to natural scenes all over the 
world, to architecture, and even to 
modern interiors. He has written a 
remarkable little book. 


GRIG AGAIN 


I don’t know whether you have 
come across Grig, the delightful 
character created by Mr. H. B. 
Cresswell. If not, I recommend you 
to lose no time in making his acquaint- 
ance in Grig in Retirement (Faber and 
Faber, 9s. 6d.). 

Grig is a master-builder, with his 
own emphatic views upon everything 
onearth. Even Sir Christopher Wren’s 
handling of the problem of St. Paul’s 
does not escape his severe censure, and 
when it comes to mere engineers and 
architects—well, the less said about 
them and their pretentious ways the 
better, unless Grig happens to like 
them personally. In that case, his 
loyalty is absolute. 

In this book, Grig has had a 
“‘stroke’’ and has been ordered by his 
doctor to gointo retirement. He firmly 
believes himself to be so, but his 
‘occasional’ visits to the yard and 
the various building works where his 
son-in-law is theoretically head of the 
firm give him all the scope he needs 
to show once more his loving nature, 
dictatorial temperament, relish of a 
craftsman’s job well done, and loathing 
of trickery and scaniped work. 

It is something of an achievement 
to have kept this character (and many 
others) fresh and attractive through 
a number of volumes that deal with 
little but the vicissitudes of the build- 
ing trade. Mr. Cresswell has done this 
triumphantly. Grig is a character of 
modern fiction whom I always look 
out for, whose honest tough-fibred 
personality I always enjoy. I could 
do with more of him, and hope I shall 
get it. 


e 





An anthology which is uncommon 
in its plan since it contains not only 
poetry and prose old and new, but 
contributions specially written for it, 
is For Ever England (Cassell, 9s. 6d.) 
compiled by Mr. Collie Knox. It 
runs to some 242 pleasantly printed 
but closely filled pages whose contents 
are inevitably very much varied, 
some familiar, some strange. It says 
very much of what we would wish to 
have said of England and of the best 
of Englishmen; it is a very covetable 
volume. 
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in luck, Miss ‘ 
























this here's a tin of 
N e S Cd fe & Office “ elevenses ’’ waste no time when 


you’re lucky enough to find a tin of Nescafé. Fragrant, stimu- 


lating, made in an instant, right in the cup. No grounds, 
no mess, no coffee-pot to wash up. But it’s hard to get; 


ESCAFE 


PROOUCT 


overwhelming demand means 





present supplies must be 





strictly rationed to grocers. 





A NESTLE’S 





















































THICK 
or THIN 


Controlled prices : 


THICK - - Ild. 
THIN, Id. & 1/34d 


Yorkshire Relish 


Made by%Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Ltd., Leeds, makers of famous sauces for 80 years 28 



















SPRING 


HECKS are much less in evidence 

in the tweed collections for 1944. 

Manufacturers tell me that the plain 

weaves, the two-coloured herring- 
bones, the herring-bones combined with 
stripes, the basket and bird’s-eye designs 
are the ones that are being bought for spring 
and summer. Suits in these tweeds, with 
herring-bones in brown and beige as leaders, 
are being shown already in all the big houses. 
They make up into slick tailor-mades and 
the neat designs suit the straight severe lines 
of the prevailing silhouette very well. The 
same thing goes for topcoats. The coat that 
hangs straight from the shoulder with a vent 
at the back and a turn-down collar, or the 
fitted coat on redingote lines, with half-belt 
at the back and perhaps two unpressed pleats, 
both look smart in a thick herring-bone, 
basket-patterned or flecked tweed. When 


checks are shown at all, they are single lines 
like a Lovat, generally in a clear pastel, or 
blurred, so that the check is almost obliterated 
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ADRIG) 


in the general flecked effect. Some of 
these blurred tweeds are mixed with a curly 
mohair thread, some of the herring-bones with 
alpaca or cashmere, which makes them de- 
lightfully soft. 

A lightish blue runs through the tweeds 
shown by Gardiners of Selkirk—the colour of 
summer skies and lochs. This blue combined 
with a bracken brown makes a charming 
Utility herring-bone for suits and frocks and 
appears as a fleck on a thick blurred check in 
mixed blues, browns and cyclamen shades, 
in deeper tones as a tone-on-tone herring- 
bone. A striped range looks very new in this 
collection. Colours are mixed four or five 
at a time, and the ordinary stripes inter- 
spersed with broader ones in herring-bone. 
The whole design is neat and unobtrusive, 
with colourings lively, and also comes among 
the top-grade Utility tweeds. The sky blue 
combines with brown and green in this 
stripe, and another effective combination is 
rust yellow with two browns. 
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(Left) Two-piece frock in Eton blue 

flannel with cherry stripes. Over it, a 

cherry topcoat lined with blue and 
reversible. Wetherall 


(Below) Another version in grey suit og 
with the coat lined with corduroy. This | 
suit has a tailored jacket as well as tris 
shirt top. Wetherall 





PHOTOGRAPHS DENES 


A monster herring-bone is shown in the 
Rima collection for a topcoat. Two wide 
diagonal stripes in pale grey, and two similar 
dark stripes are placed alongside with the 
diagonals converging. The back of this coat 
is box-pleated, so that two pale bands come 
next to two dark, giving a harlequin effec. 
The dress underneath is as spectacular as the 
coat, in a light-weight pale grey tweed an1 
has scarlet bishop’s sleeves and a scarlet 
turn-down collar. Another novelty materi 
shown in this collection is a spot suitin . 
Grey grounds have pin dots of cinnam« 
or white, steel blue grounds pin dots of 
mushroom pink; a cinnamon suiting is dotte 
with biscuit. The design is neat and sma t 
and dresses and blouses pick up the coloir 
of the dot. Everything is very “waisted” 
coats and suits, tailored dresses: the wai t 
looks nipped in and this is emphasised | y 
padded shoulders and darts above the wais . 

Tailored frocks in suiting adhere to t! 
pencil silhouette with the plainest of skirt., 


- » 


— 





oer DO DOD OD 


— or ee OD. 











he ZWOW' Pocket, an exclusive feature of the many delighttul 
tyles of “*GOR-RAY ”’ Skirts, not only gives you a very convenient 
nan-style pocket, but a fastening of unusual neatness. Virtually 
eliminating the old-style placket, it has no buttons or metal gadgets 
to cause gaping, bulkiness, or destroy the pleasing symmetry of the 
hip line. Smart women everywhere are wearing “GOR-RAY " Skirts. 
Are you? Good drapers and stores sell them. 


‘All the better for the Zawoae’ Pocket 


LOOK FOR THE 
GORDAY' LABEL 
















Issued by: C. STILLITZ, Royal Leamington Spa 


Scientific 





When you 


were very 


young 


The name CHILPRUFE 
stood and still stands for 
the best underwear pro- 
curable. Its Protection 
and Durability are 
qualities every Mother appreci- 
ates. Now today, it is your 
problem and vour desire to provide 
the same protection for your 
children so that they will grow 
ilthy and happy. And so the Chilprufe tradition goes on. 


s tradition has also been extended to the Utility Under- 


CHILPRUFE 
wuade bile yr ee 


INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED, LEICESTER 
Governing Director: JOHN A. BOLTON 
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In a good range of colours. 
Ask for “« Hutton ’’ Shoes by name at 
Dolcis, Lilley & Skinner’s, Saxone, 
and most good Shoe Shops. 





NORTHAMPTON 





6 

















‘Oh! East is East and West is West,’ sighs the poet, but 
all the same, civilizations old and new meet in according 


Minton China a gratifying welcome . . . The fact is, of 
course, that charm and beauty and perfection have laughed 
at all frontiers since man in his queer wisdom made them. 


MINTON> 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


@INTONS LTD STOKE - UPON - TRENT . EST. 179§ 
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but all kinds of excitement goes on top, 
where boleros, coatees, hug-me-tights, jerkins, 
waistcoats and dickeys of different shapes 
and sizes, are buttoned or tied on for addi- 
tional warmth on a cold spring day, when they 
make the dress look like a suit, or at any 
rate, completely different. In this way, for 
very few additional coupons, one has two 
outfits. A black wool dress with slight fullness 
set in front of both bodice and skirt has an 
elbow-sleeved cardigan in mushroom pink 
and brown suiting. One sleeve is in the soft 
pink of the underside of a mushroom, as well 
as half the front; the other sleeve and rest of 





(Left) A square to tie over the head 
—sky blue silk painted by hand with 
Air Force emblems, aeroplanes and 


flags. From Finnigans 
(Right) Silk square printed with 
items suggested for the salvage 


campaign in the mixed pinks and 
blues of a Marie Laurencin painting. 
From Jacqmar 


the front are in the soft brown. The back 
is divided in two diagonally and one part 
crosses right over the other in front, 
and is held in place by a narrow black 
suéde belt. The general effect is quiet 
and distinguished, in no way outre, and 
the three colours make a _ splendid 
contrast. A jumper suit in dark brown 
and beige suiting has the sweater top 
divided into three deep bars, a dark one 
in the centre, and a long-sleeved pale 
brown hug-me-tight with turn-down collar 
buttoned over, fastening at the back. With 
it on, the striped effect went entirely, as the 
part of the jumper below the waist was in the 
same shade as the hug-me-tight. Off, the 
short-sleeved jumper emerged with its dram- 
atic contrasting bars. The transformation 
was startling. 


* * * 


HE brown and oatmeal or beige herring- 
bones win the honours in the Otterburn 
collection of tweeds, with a bird’s-eye fleck 
for another favourite. Herring-bones are 
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always neat, sometimes varied by a doubl» 
tramline stripe placed between the diagonal! 
stripes, sometimes by a shadow effect wit!) 
tones of brown merging one into the other. 
Steel grey and nut brown is a new combination 
of two neutrals and a good one too. There is 
an excellent Utility Cumberland tweed in 
these two colours that has a square basket 
pattern with a twist in the weave that gives 
it rather a harsh surface that is exceptionally 
hard-wearing. The twist roughens the surface 
slightly in a way that is definitely attractive 
It would make up into excellent country 
suits. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 











CHAPLIngs 
CELESTA 
SHERRY 


15/6 per bottle Name 


Rare, but still the same super- 


CROSSWORD No. 728 


Two prizes of two guineas will be awarded for the first two correct solutions 

opened, Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No, 728 

Country Lirz, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not 1 
later than the first post on t 


hursday, January 13, 1944. 











ACROSS. 


3. Begin here (5) 

8. Leave it out of the subtitle (6) 

9. Blot out (6) 

0. Twenty-four-hour slogan for the pre-war 
garage (6, 4) 

11. It is used to smooth things over (4) 

12. A utensil made from rare tins (8) 

14. Moves furtively (6) 

16. Should this London building have a 
double entry? (3, 7, 5) 

18. In the matter of a wrong (6) 

20. Interpretation of a moral air (8) 

23. The chief of 7 down (4) 

24. They used to have their ways enlightened 
at a cost (10) 

26. Rub back before a row (6) 

27. You'll always see it in a keen listener (6) 

28. No, madman, there’s not a man in sight 


(5) 


DOWN. 
. Readjusted bustle (6) 


_ 





2. A broadcast by a man (4) 

3. Oysters are out of it on May Day (6) 

4. A night-cap Mr. Caudle might hav 
welcomed (3, 4, 2, 1, 5) 

5. An idyllic poet (8) 

6. Business opening (6, 4) 

7. Place for scandal, perhaps (6) 

12. A wine steward for Bacchus? (5) 

13. “‘Right turn,” “By the left, quic 


march” (4, 6) 
15. Crust for a crab (5) 
7. It is now burnt 
changed (3, 5) 
19. What many people have to do with the 
incomes to-day (3, 3) 


when the colour 





(Mr, Mrs., etc.) 


Address 


th 


. Explorers did it to the New World (6) 
. Preliminary to a fine decision, perhaps (¢ 


tb 





to 
gi bo 


. It is found in 15 (4) 





lative quality—ChaplinsCelesta 

Sherry from the sun-drenched 

vines of Spain’s finest vineyards. 
W. H. CHAPLIN & CO. LTD. Estd. 1867 


Wholesale Wine and Spirit Merchants, Distillers 
and Vineyard Proprietcrs. LONDON - GLASGOW 








SOLUTION TO No. 727, which appeared in the issue of December 31. 
compiler deeply regrets that the clues to 32 across and 14 down were incorrectly given. 
In the circumstances the Editor has decided not to award the prize but to award two 
prizes of £2 28. each for the solution of Crossword No. 728. 
ACROSS.—1, Bombers; 

12, Sewn; 13, Tunnels; 15, Animal; 16, Yeoman; 19, Lessor; 20, Rotate; 
23, Spoilt; 26, Coolie; 27, Suction; 28, Apse; 30, Ague; 31, Excellently; 
32, Content; 33, Present. DOWN.—1, Boatman; 2, Bent; 3, Rueful; 5, 
Chilly; 6, Owes; 7, Remnant; 8, Stand; 9, Engine-house; 10, Dermato- 
logy; 13, Tassels; 14, Sextant; 17, Ire; 18, Ark; 21, Estates, 22, Benefit; 
24. Tureen; 25, Stilt; 26, Corner; 29, Exit; 30, Alas. 


4, Scholar; 


9, Entertained; 11, Tint; 


The Note.—This competition does not apply to the 


United States, 
The winner of Crossword No. 726 is 
Miss E. Kirkham, 


22, Hayes Avenue, Littleover Lane, 
Derby. 
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Why you should buy 
National Savings 
Certificates 


@ Because your Savings will be absolutely safe. 


@ Because every 15/- invested becomes 20/6 at the end of 
10 years— an increase equal to compound interest at 
£3 .3.5 per cent per annum free of Income Tax. 


@ Because they are easy to buy through your Savings 
Group or War Savings Centre, or at a Post Office or a 
Trustee Savings Bank. 


@ Because you can get your money back at any time, plus 
any interest your Certificates have earned up to that date. 


@ Because, in addition to being allowed to hold a total of 
500 Certificates made up of the 15/-, 15/6 or 16/- issues, 
you can also hold up to 250 of the £1 issue. This 
latter Certificate is worth 23/- at the end of 10 years. 
Increase free of Income Tax. Both the 15/- issue and 
the £1 issue can be bought outright or acquired by instal- 
ments by purchasing 6d., 2/6, or 5/- Savings Stamps. 


NATIONAL 


SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES 


© Easy tobuy @ Easytohold @ Easy to cash 


© Absolutely safe 


Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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COLDS and influenza cannot be 
resisted when your diet is deficient 
in vitamin A: the daily dose of | 
Crookes’ ensures you the necessary | 
amount. Adultscannot keep healthy 
and children cannot grow up with 
straight bones and strong teeth 


Capsules—per bottle of 100—8/6 





EXTRA VITAMINS ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Liquid—per phial—enough for 16 days 2/- 





without sufficient vitamin D: the 
daily dose of Crookes’ keeps your 
supply well above the safety level. 

This extra supply of vitamins A 
and D will work wonders in build- 
ing up your resistance and stamina 
through this fifth wartime winter. 























THIS very 
cleverly cut ma- 
ternity dress is 
ao White House 
design of excep- 
tional 
tiveness. It is in 
aubergine fine 
wool with cactus 
green collar and 
pocket ends. A 
short matching 
at completes 


e 
Se 


ce 


tk 


distinc- 


ensemble. 





5d. for illustrated 
zue of Maternity 
Models, 








Please * / Help 


THE RED CROSS 
AND ST. JOHN 
APPEAL 
by sending a don- 
ation to St. James’s 
Palace,London, 

S.W.1. 


FIT FOR THE 










SMARTEST 
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SPORTS AND 
COUNTRY WEAR 


HUA U ATAU E Ee ed 



















Look for this label in every garment 





SiS. 


B RRI moves 


obtainable only at 


THE WHITE 


LINEN SPECIALISTS LT 


51.NEW BOND ST WI. 











Abdullas 


for choice 


The most popular 
brands are: 


“ VIRGINIA” No. 7 
TURKISH No. 11 
“EGYPTIAN” No. 16 
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SKIRTS and SLACKS at 
CONTROLLED PRICES 


From good shops everywhere 
6 


PHILLIPS & CO., 12 Princes Street 
Hanover Square, LONDON, W.| 
(Wholesale cnly). Phone : MAYFAIR 4482/3 
PLLA LI PP 




















Australia and New Zealand, Gordon & Gotch, Ltd. 
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BOVRIL will carry 
you through the Winter 











er 


